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DOUBLEDAY’S CHILDREN. 


BY DUTTON COOK, 


AUTEOR OF “‘ YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE, ” “€ HOBSON'S 


cuoics,” &, &c, 
——_—_—~>——— 
BOOK I. THE NARRATIVE OF BASIL DOUBLEDAY. 
CHAPTER XII. UNDER LOCK AND KEY. 


Or old we had scarcely been conscious 
of my father’s difficulties. From time to 
time he had seemed to withdraw himself 
from us; we were only permitted to see 
him intermittently. Still there had pre- 
vailed, as it were, great freedom about 
his imprisonment. He had always been 
able to come and visit us; there had been 
no necessity for our journeying to see him. 
He had been a prisoner bound by a long 
chain; within a certain radius he had 


| enjoyed very considerable liberty. 


In earlier, happier times it was very true 
that stone walls did not a prison make, nor 
iron bars a cage. A “day rule” was the 
key that opened wide the door. It was 
understood that the governor or marshal 
of the jail was bound to produce his captive, 
four-and-twenty hours after the service of 
a formal notice requiring his appearance. 





But, on providing the governor with suf- 
ficient bail or security for his return to con- 
finement, the prisoner was allowed a day’s 
liberty, and so was enabled to visit his 
friends, attend to his affairs, and enjoy 
himself generally as he deemed best. His 
time expired he returned to durance, to 
renew his “rule” and obtain another spell 
of liberty; and so on, day after day, and 
week after week. The distinction between 
a@ prisoner and a free man was not, in truth, 
very marked. 

For, practically, the surrender of a 
prisoner, at the expiration of his four- 
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and-twenty hours of freedom, had come 
to be an almost obsolete formula. The 
production of the debtor was very rarely 
demanded by his creditors; they were too 
well aware of the futility of such a proceed- 
ing. It might sometimes chance, indeed, 
that neither prisoners nor jailors were 
forthcoming. For, although the marshal 
was supposed to be always on the spot, 
he was often non - resident, leaving his 
official duties to be discharged by a more 


or less competent deputy. Now and then he | 


made perfunctory inspections of the esta- 
blishment he was supposed to have under 
his charge; but nothing of much worth 
resulted from his activity in that respect. 


No doubt the system of living within “the ! 


liberty of the rules,” as it was termed, was 
precious to prisoners who could afford to 
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pay for the accommodation. Their liberty | 


was supposed to be restricted to the jail and 
the streets in its neighbourhood: the greater 
part of the parish of Lambeth, which thus 
became a sort of modern Alsatia, swarming 
with the idle, the reckless, and the profli- 
gate. But the “liberty of the rules ” had 
a curious elasticity and expansiveness in 
accordance with the conscientiousness of 
the debtor. There was an implied com- 
pact between the prisoners and the marshal, 
the penalty being their closer confinement. 


One specified tavern they were permitted } 


to enter, and one only; theatres, it was 
understood, they were not to visit under 
any pretence. But these conditions and 
restrictions were not very strictly observed. 

The Legislature, however, had now inter- 
fered to terminate this free-and-easy sort 
of captivity. The Bench, the Fleet, and 
the Marshalsea prisons were consolidated. 


For the future prisoners were to be locked ° 


up; and my father among them. 
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Mr. Grisdale took us to see him. It 
was plain that Mr. Grisdale was very well 
acquainted with the road to the prison, and, 
indeed, with all the details, manners, and 
customs of that establishment. He was, 
apparently, a most competent critic of the 
sabject, he was sothoroughly and practically 
informed concerning it. But he regarded 
The Bench with mixed emotions. Asonewho 
had been a captive, he regretted the recent 
changes; yet, as a reformer, he could not but 
approve the suppression of the many abuses 
characterising the old system. He viewed 
the jail without bitterness, with some 
tenderness even. It had sheltered him; it 
had for a while been as a home to him; he 
admitted that he had passed many not 
unhappy hours within its walls. Still, 
liberty was in his eyes a very great thing, 
and prisous were, as a rule, most hateful to 
him. At one moment he would have had 
The Bench and all like erections razed to 
the ground; at another, he spoke of it, 
almost affectionately, as an institution of 
which Englishmen had reason to be’proud, 
as, in some way, intimately connected with 
the happiness of their hearths and homes. 
He condemned severely the system of im- 
prisonment for debt; he desired its aboli- 
tion forthwith ; yet somehow The Bench 
seemed to him worth preserving. 

Nick was disappointed with The Bench. 
He admitted that its walls were a great 
height, and that their smooth surface and 
the chevaux-de-frise crowning them offered 
formidable obstacles to escape. Still it did 
not, to his thinking, look like a prison. 
There were stone staircases and vaulted 
roofs; but there was an absence of bolts, 
and bars, and chains. It is true that the 
jailors carried keys of imposing size, but 
they were evidently on the best of terms 
with their prisoners; and these, if shabby 
of attire—and that they certainly were— 
yet maintained a reasonably cheerful aspect. 
They sauntered about a large gravelled 
enclosure, like a schoolboys’ playground, 
smoking pipes and reading crumpled, 
tattered newspapers; they stood conversing 
in small groups, or they played at rackets 
with surprising skill and energy. Shawl- 
patterned dressing-gowns, frayed about the 
collar and slashed at the elbows, seemed 
much in vogue, with velvet caps of an 
oriental device, braided and _tasselled. 
Women and children were not absent 
from the scene; they clustered thickly, 
indeed, round a pump in the centre of the 
area. Visitors, it seemed, were admitted 
from nine in the morning uutil seven at 








night, after which hour no stranger could 
enter the prison gates; visitors, however, 
who had already entered were privileged 
to remain until nine. 

There was noise in the prison, life and 
stir, and even a sort of merriment, and 
yet to me, child as I was, the place 
was depressing; the reckless dinginess, 
the air of decayed fashion, the forlorn 
gaiety, the real squalor of its inmates, 
surprised, and even a trifle frightened me. 
I agreed with Nick; it was very unlike 
the prison we had pictured to ourselves, 
the prison of history and romazce. But 
then Nick held it to be a very preferable 
place. It seemed to me worse than anything 
Thad ever dreamed of; and it was with great 
sinking of the heart that I thonght of my 
father as confined within its walls. I 
scanned the groups of shuffling, squalid 
figures in search of his familiar presence. 
But I could not discover him. 

Meantime Mr. Grisdale descanted upon 
The Bench, explained to us its peculiarities, 
and pointed out for our edification one or 
two of its more eminent characters. The 
central pump was known as The Dolphin; 
a large square building to the right of 
this was called The State House, and so 
on. Concerning the distinguished per- 
sonages exhibited to us I can recall little. 
Distinction after all is but ephemeral, and 
varies very much according to one’s point 
of view. There was a famous bankrupt 
who had failed for quite a fabulous 
amount; there was a brave warrior who 
had fought at Waterloo; there were actors, 
authors, jockeys, barristers, doctors, and 
others. However famous then they are 
famous no longer. In truth they were to 
me but shadowy creatures from the first. 
And now they seem scarcely more real to 
me than do those earlier nursery acquaint- 
ances, the archer A who shot at a frog; 
the butcher B who had a big dog; and the 
rest of that alphabetical family. 

We traversed many vaulted passages, 
and mounted several stairs, in search of 
my father, meeting divers of his fellow- 
prisoners by the way. All had about them 
what I now recognise as a sort of Bench 
blight. They looked unwholesome; they 
were pale for the most part, and some 
were very thin; others, however, had a 
puffed and rubicund aspect, that had 
nothing healthy about it. They were 
slovenly in their dress. Like emigrants 
on board ship, they seemed to be making 
their old clothes serve for the voyage. 
Indeed, they viewed themselves as pas- 
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sengers journeying through prisonment to 
liberty. But how many died by the way, 
failing to reach their destination? How 
many found the journey longer than they 
had ever believed possible ? 

My father occupied an upper chamber, 
looking on to the gravelled area below, 
and commanding a side view of the racket- 
court. It was a poor-looking room enough, 
half darkened by a ragged window curtain. 
There. was a common deal table in the 
centre of the floor; a few wooden-seated 
chairs, a soiled and flattened sofa—which 
possibly served as a bed at night—and a 
few other articles completed the furniture 
of the apartment. 

My father kissed us tenderly. We were 
of an age when kisses are usually resented 
somewhat as evidencing childishness on 
the part of their recipient ; when, as a con- 
sequence, shaking by the hand is held to 
be a preferable ceremony. Nick, I know, 
was in the habit of blushing angrily when 
attempts were made to kiss him. On this 
occasion, however, we were too rejoiced to 
be troubled after that fashion. We were, 
indeed, glad to see my father again. Only 
his kisses brought home to us the fact 
that he had not shaved very recently. 
There was a white prickliness about his 
chin that was new to us, and his hair, which 
was more untidy than ever, straggled very 
wildly about his coat-collar. He looked 
very unbrushed altogether. The Bench 
blight was already afflicting him; a prison 
mildew, which first showed itself in the 
form of a thick powder of dust. 

Although it was summer weather, a 
starved fire burned in the rusty grate; 
upon the hobs resied a sooty kettle, and 
a grimy, battered coffee-biggin, with a 
broken spout. The smoke feebly wavered 
and swayed about a good deal, as though 
uncertain whether its strength would 
permit it to ascend the chimney, or 
whether it should not sooner find rest in 
the room. It decided upon the latter 
course. The atmosphere was thus very 
dense, and opaque, and hot. 

Owing to the smoke, we did not at first 
perceive that my father was not alone. He 
welcomed us warmly, and over and over 
again expressed his sense of Mr. Grisdale’s 
kindness in bringing us to the prison. 

“They won't let me out to see you 
now. God bless you, Grisdale.” There 
were tears in his eyes as he spoke. And 
then he drank from a large pewter measure 
that rested upon the mantelpiece. Nick 
and I could not help exchanging glances. 


We never spoke upon the subject, but if I 
may judge of his sentiments by my own, 
we each were sensible that a change had 
come over my father—deterioration of a 
sad sort. His face was inflamed somewhat, 
and his articulation had lost its wonted 
distinctness. z 

But we were interrupting some one, it 
seemed—my father’s visitor, whom we had 
not at first perceived. 

“ Pray don’t go, Mr. Hooton.” And then 
my father introduced us to Mr. Toomer 
Hooton, describing him as his “ fellow- 
collegian.” 

“T am proud to be Mr. Donbleday’s 
‘chum,’ for that’s our word for it here. I 
am rejoiced at the honour of being intro- 
duced to Mr. Doubleday’s children and 
his friend,” and Mr. Hooton bowed to us 
obsequiously, and then, drawing himself 
up to his full height, which was not con- 
siderable, toyed gracefully with a rather 
frayed and soiled shirtfrill, of large size, 
which projected from his chest in a fan- 
like form. While his right hand, which 
was of good shape I noticed, and adorned 
with many rings, was thus occupied, his 
left was thrust beneath his coat-tails, lift- 
ing them, and waggling them as he spoke. 
He was a pompous little man with a very 
prominent nose, by way of compensation 
for an almost total absence of chin. There 
was something birdlike about him—he 
wore a tuft of hair erect in a comb-like 
way on the crown of his head; he was of 
corpulent figure, while his legs were thin, 
tightly clad, and seemed joined to his body 
at a fowl-like angle. As he moved, too, he 
lifted his feet unusually high, as though 
about to scratch the ground. 

“ We are interrupting, I fear,” said Mr. 
Grisdale. 

“Not at all, not at all,” replied Mr. 
Hooton, who received the observation as 
though it had been addressed to him exclu- 
sively. “ I was only observing to my friend 
Mr. Doubleday, if I may call him so”’—he 
bowed to my father, who returned his bow, 
and thereupon he bowed again to my father; 
indeed, there seemed some danger lest these 
repeated salutations should effectually pre- 
vent his continuing the statement he had 
commenced—“ I was merely remarking to 
my friend Mr. Doubleday, for so he per- 
mits me to designate him, that our present 
abode, our temporary home here—for such, 
in truth, it is—has its advantages, may be 
viewed, indeed, almost with a measure of 
envy. For here a man can unbend”—he 
drew himself up very stiffly as he said 
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this; ‘‘ that’s what I always say—we can 
unbend here, move about freely, and 
stretch ourselves, so to say. We can put 
from us the restrictions and convention- 
alities of an artificial state of existence. 
Here we lead, as it were, an unfettered life, 
in dressing-gown and slippers. Here we 
have change for the body, not less than for 
the mind. Within these walls there is 
rest, and peace, and comfort—that is, com- 
parative comfort. What food for con- 
templation we find here! How many 
objects of study for the philosopher 
and the sage! How varied in character! 
How extraordinary are the vicissitudes 
which the creature man is permitted to 
experience! I hope my audience—espe- 
cially the more youthful portion of them— 
follow my remarks.” 

And here, with wide open and rather 
rolling eyes, he gazed, first at Nick, and 
then at me. 

I decided that he must be an actor. He 
was so unlike other people in look, action, 
and method of speech. 

And I began to note that it was the 
way of these Bench prisoners, to speak of 
their confinement as if they rather pre- 
ferred it to a state of liberty. They seemed, 
indeed, desirous of having it believed that 
they dwelt in The Bench wholly from choice, 
and not at all from necessity. 


MONSIEUR AND MADAME FAVART. 





On the occasion of a general assembly 
held by the actors of the Comédie Italienne 
April 23rd, 1772, the subjoined resolution 
having been unanimously voted, a copy 
of the same, written by the secretary, 
Anseaume, and signed by Carlin, Clairval, 
Trial, Vestris, Madame Larnette, and the 
other members of the company, was for- 
warded to ‘“ Monsieur Favart, en son 
domicile, 4 Paris.” 

“The assembly, after deliberating on 
the loss it has recently experienced in the 
person of Madame Favart, and wishing to 
confer on the Sieur Favart a particular 
mark of the esteem it has always felt for 
himself personally,'proposes to accord him a 
gratification of six hundred livres, in addi- 
tion to the pension already enjoyed by him.” 

Seldom has a more flattering tribute 
been paid to the memory of an artist than 
in the instance above alluded to, and more 
seldom still has so genuine an expression 
of regret and sympathy been more fully 
merited. The death of Madame Favart 





was, indeed, an irreparable blow to the 
theatre she had so long adorned and en- 
riched by her charming and versatile 
talent ; the principal pieces of the réper- 
toire, chiefly due to the inventive genius 
of her husband, losing in her their most 
fascinating interpreter. By their joint 
efforts they had succeeded in transforming 
the class of entertainment known under 
the general name of Opéra Comique— 
hitherto a mere exhibition of ignoble 
parades, as in the days of its original 
founder, Jean Monnet—into a recognised 
and attractive supplement to the pleasures 
of the capital. Graceful and harmonious 
versification had replaced the senseless dog- 
gerel of the old-fashioned libretti, and, in 
lieu of the monotonous sing-song formerly 
in vogue, had been substituted the delight- 
ful melodies of Monsigny, Philidor, and 
Grétry. For the majority of these reforms, 
including the by no means unimportant 
item of accurate and appropriate costumes, 
the public were mainly indebted to Favart 
and his wife; and it may not be uninterest- 
ing, with the aid of unpublished letters 
and other authentic data, briefly to record 
the leading features of the career of this 
gifted couple, whose names will ever be 
associated with one of the most popular of 
Parisian theatres. 

Charles Simon Favart was born in Paris, 
November 13th, 1710. His father, a pastry- 
cook renowned for the excellence of his 
petits pités, left him at his death the 
triple legacy of his blessing, a well-furnished 
shop, and an hereditary taste for couplets. 
Favart the elder having been a constant 
frequenter of the Comédie Italienne, and 
in his leisure moments an amateur song- 
writer, his son naturally followed the 
paternal example; and, even while pur- 
suing his studies at the college Louis le 
Grand, found time to devote an occasional 
evening to the pit of the Opéra Comique, 
and indemnify himself for the long-winded 
discourses of the classical Rollin and his 
learned colleague, the Jesuit Pére Porée, 
with the amusing vagaries of Harlequin 
Thomassin and his bewitching Columbine 
Silvia. 

As he grew older, his poetical instincts 
became more and more developed; and 
before he had attained his twentieth year, 
a goodly pile of manuscripts, repre- 
senting his first crude ideas of dramatic 
composition, attested in the young author, 
however deficient they might be in origi- 
nality or finish, at least an unusual degree 
of perseverance and precocity. That he 
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thought little of these essays, hastily 
written during the few intervals that could 
be spared from his more lucrative, though 
less congenial, occupation of patissier, is 
evident from the fact that on the conclud- 
ing page of all but one he himself inscribed 
the condemnatory words, ‘‘ Bon pour mettre 
au four;” the exception being in favour 
of Les Deux Jumelles, a piece of no peculiar 
merit, but which, though transmitted 
anonymously to the Opéra Comique, was 
roduced there with unqualified success. 

Hardly had the curtain dropped after 
the opening performance when Favart, 
enchanted with the world in general and 
himself in particular, rushed home to 
acquaint his mother with the triumphant 
result; and was slightly taken aback on 
learning that a fashionable duchess, one of 
their best customers, had ordered a variety 
of delicate pastry to be ready in an hour’s 
time, and that he must immediately don 
his white cap and apron, and set to work. 
While he was busily engaged, with the 
assistance of his subordinates, in the con- 
fection of the choice dainties especially 
favoured by the noble lady, a carriage 
drove up to the door, and its occupant, in 
whom our hero recognised a well-known 
fermier-général, strutted consequentially 
into the shop, and inquired for Maitre 
Favart, author of Les Deux Jumelles. 

“Monseigneur,” stammered the embar- 
rassed pitissier, who had rushed out, cap 
in hand, to receive the new comer, “I 
will acquaint Monsieur Favart of your 
arrival. I—TI am only his assistant,” he 
added, hardly conscious of what he was 
saying. 

Thefermier-général nodded majestically, 
and Favart, after installing him in a high- 
backed arm-chair destined for the accom- 
modation of distinguished visitors, slipped 
into an adjoining room, separated from 
the shop by a glass door, and emerged 
from thence in a few minutes, resplendent 
in periwig and jabot, having effected, as he 
imagined, his transformation unobserved. 

‘“* Monseigneur,” said he, with a low bow, 
“T am at your service. Pardon me for 
keeping you waiting, but I have this instant 
returned from the theatre.” 

“ The theatre is greatly indebted to you, 
Maitre Favart,” graciously replied the finan- 
cier, “ for the charming piece we have just 
had the pleasure of applauding ; and it is 
precisely on that account that you see me 
here. Your fortune is in your own hands; 
and if the post of Mecenas is not already 
occupied, I bespeak it for myself; and, as 





an earnest of my intentions, I purpose carry- 
ing you off with me this very evening.” 

“This evening ! monseigneur, impos- 
sible!” exclaimed Favart, glancing at an 
unfinished pyramid of méringues destined 
for the duchess’s table, “ but to-morrow.” 

“Too late, mon cher,” objected his would- 
be patron, “too late by a dozen hours at 
least. What I require must be done to- 
night or not at all. You will understand 
me better when I inform you that Mdlle. 
Beauménard, in whom, as you may per- 
haps have heard, I take a certain interest” 
(here the speaker inhaled a pinch of snuff 
with an air of complacent superiority), 
“absolutely counts on you for a couplet or 
madrigal to celebrate her birthday, and 
has expressly charged me not to appear at 
supper without you.” 

“ But, monseigneur 

“Not a word,” interrupted the fermier- 
général, “it is settled yon go with me. 
As for your business here,” he continued, 
with a contemptuous wave of the hand, 
“any of your garcons can attend to that; 
the one I saw just now, for instance.” 

** Allow me to present him to your seig- 
neurie,” said Favart. ‘The garcon'who had 
the honour of receiving you was myself.” 

“Do you think I didn’t know as much!” 
retorted the other with a smile. “I watched 
you through the window while you put off 
your apron; and let me tell you, maitre, that 
you managed the whole affair very clumsily. 
Take my advice, and stick to your pen; for, 
depend upon it, nature never intended you 
for an actor.” 

With this admonition the great man 
made a sign to his lackeys, who opened 
the carriage-door; and before the be- 
wildered patissier had time to realise his 
position, he was being rapidly whirled 
with his self-constituted Mecenas in the 
direction of the Porcherons, where Malle. 
Beauménard and a select society of cour- 
tiers, abbés, and miscellaneous hangers-on 
impatiently awaited their arrival. 

Notwithstanding the favourable recep- 
tion of Les Deux Jumelles, and a score of 
other productions of more or less merit, 
Favart refused for several years to allow 
his name to appear in the bills. The im- 
mense success, however, obtained by his 
delightful comedy La Chercheuse d’Esprit, 
first played in 1741, encouraged him at 
length to abandon his incognito, and de- 
vote himself in future entirely to litera- 
ture. Four years later, in 1745, he be- 
came manager of the Opéra Comique, and 
shortly after married a young and already 
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celebrated actress of that theatre, whom it 
is fully time to introduce to the reader. 
Mdlle. Marie Justine Benoite Duron- 
ceray was born at Avignon, June 15, 1727 ; 
her early youth was passed at Lunéville, 
where her parents were professionally en- 
gaged for the chapel music of King Stanis- 
laus. In 1744she accompanied her mother 
to Paris, and, in the same year, made her 
first appearance at the Opéra Comique of 
the Foire St. Germain as Laurence in 
Les Fétes Publiques, under the assumed 
name of Mdlle. Chantilly. The grace and 
piquancy of her acting, combined with the 
charm of a sweet and carefully-trained 
voice, attracted the public in crowds to 
witness so promising a début; and such 
was the enthusiasm excited by the new- 
comer, that the privileged theatres, and 
more particularly the opera, finding their 
own receipts diminish in proportion, so- 
licited and obtained the suppression of 
the rival establishment, although on what 
reasonable plea it is difficult to imagine. 
Meanwhile Mdile. Chantilly had become 
Madame Favart, and her husband, whore 
management had only lasted a few months, 
disheartened at the unlucky result of what 
had previously appeared so advantageous 
a speculation, abruptly quitted Paris, and 
was soon after installed as» director 
of the theatre at Brussels, his wife natu- 
rally occupying the post of principal 
actress. Among their most frequent visitors 
was the celebrated Maurice, Maréchal de 
Saxe, who had made Brussels his head- 
quarters during the early part of his cam- 
paign in Flanders. Struck with the talent 
and attractive person of Madame Favart, 
he offered to engage the entire company, 
on condition of their agreeing to follow in 
the rear of the army, and perform before 
himself and his officers whenever the 
enemy should afford him the necessary 
leisure. This proposal was finally accepted, 
and for some time all went on well, as we 
learn from a letter addressed by Favart 
to his mother, dated 1746: “De l’armée 
du Maréchal de Siixe. Je fais six cents 
livres par jour, l’un portant l'autre; si 
cela continue encore un mois, je n’aurai 
plus rien a désirer, que de partager avec 
vous ma petite fortune. . . . Nous prenons 
tous les jours des villes et des forts 4 Ja 


barbe des ennemis, et dont je ne vous parle | 





Pardonnez-moi si je dis nous; a force de 
fréquenter les héros, j’en prens le langage.” 
Thus far, nothing had evidently occurred 
to render the impresario discontented with 
his position; his little theatre was con- 
stantly filled to overflowing ; the patriotic 
couplets, written by himself in honour of 
the victories of the commander-in-chief, 
were rapturously applauded, and in addi- 
tion to the not inconsiderable sums regu- 
larly transmitted to his mother, his own 
private capital was steadily increasing. 
But, however easy it may bé to make hay 
when the sun shines, those who would 
attempt a similar operation in December 
must perforce tell a different tale; and 
scarcely had that ungenial month—more 
inclement than usual in the year 1747— 
jae in, and the troops been consigned to 
their winter quarters, when the manager’s 
star began to pale. Not that the theatre 
suffered from the change; on the contrary, 
it was, if possible, better attended and 
more flourishing than before; each sne- 
cessive novelty added to the répertoire had 
been: received with flattering approbation, 
and the siren voice and captivating arch- 
ness of the leading actress were more 
extolled and appreciated than ever. 

But precisely there lay the danger; as 
long as the lady’s admirers had been con- 
fined to the general public, the safety-in- 
numbers principle presented a guarantee 
amply. suflicient to tranquillise a far 
more jealous husband than poor Favart, 
with whose placid and easy-going nature 
the green-eyed monster had assuredly 
nothing in common. As ill-luck would 
have it, the Marshal, whose thoughts 
during the active part of the campaign 
had been engrossed by marchings, counter- 
marchings, and other details of military 
strategy, found time hang heavy on his 
hands during the tedious winter months; 
and, having satisfied himself that the 
manager’s wife was an extremely fas- 
cinating woman, felt not the slightest 
scruple in telling her so. To his surprise 
his advances were courteously, but firmly, 
discouraged, and his promises and presents 
equally disregarded ; but this unexpected 
repulse only served to fan the flame, and 
like Guzman, to whom obstacles were 
things unknown, he determined, at any 
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cost, to accomplish his object. Finding 


pas, parceque cela devient trop commun.” | all conciliatory measures ineffectual, he 
Again, after the French victory at Laufeld, | changed his tone, and sought to compel, 


in 1747, he informs the same correspondent: 
** C’est la chaleur du sang frangais qui con- | 
duit ma plume ; nous achevons de vaincre. 


by threats and persecutions, the submission 
which his utmost powers of persuasion had 
failed to obtain. Whether he succeeded in 
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his design or not is, as the Scotch law has 
it, “not proven.” M. de Saxe said ‘ Yes;” 
Madame Favart said “No;” and we are 
bound in gallantry to give the lady the 
benefit of the doubt. Be this as it may, it 
is certain that Favart himself deeply re- 
sented the insults to which his wife had 
been subjected; for at the foot of a docu- 
ment, dated January 20, 1750—about a 
year after their return to France—and en- 
tirely in the handwriting of the marshal, 
authorising the payment of twelve hundred 
livres to the dramatist, is a note of the 
latter, distinctly and indignantly refusing 
to accept them. This curious autograph 
belonged to the late M. Rathery, and was 
sold, together with the rest of his valuable 
collection, in the spring of 1876. 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
unfortunate couple eagerly profited by the 
first favourable opportanity of escaping 
from their tormentor, and it was probably 
early in 1749 that they finally reached 
Paris; the début of Madame Favart at 
the Comédie Italienne as Marianne, in 
L’Epreuve, being announced in the al- 
manacs of the period as having taken 
place on the 5th of August in that year. 
The épreuve in her case was decisive. The 
novice of the Foire St. Germain, whose 
qualities, however promising, had occa- 
sionally betrayed the inexperience of 
youth, was now an accomplished and tho- 
roughly-trained actress, capable of under- 
taking every variety of character, and ex- 
celling in all. Her voice had acquired a 
richness of tone and a brilliancy of execu- 
tion which, even in the simple ariettes 
then in vogue, were singularly effective ; 
while the unstudied ease of her manner, 
and the piquancy of her delivery, were pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be irre- 
sistible. On the same evening she appeared 
in a ballet, and completed the conquest of her 
audience by the grace of her movements and 
the expressive vivacity of her pantomime. 
Such, indeed, was the general enthusiasm as 
to justify the homage offered to her at the 
close of the performance by a poetical spec- 
tator, in the shapeof the following quatrain; 

Nature un jour épousa l’art, 
De cette union nacquit Favart, 
Qui semble tenir de son pére 
Tout ce qu’elle doit A sa mére. 

In 1752 she was unanimously elected a 
member of the Society of the Comédie 
Italienne (having been hitherto only pen- 
sionnaire), and remained attached to that 
theatre until her death. During the 
twenty years comprising the latter portion 





of her career she continued to enjoy the 
uninterrupted favour of the public, and 
merited it by her constant zeal and as- 
siduity. Few pieces of any importance 
were produced without her invaluable 
aid, their authors usually stipulating that 
Madame Favart should be included in the 
cast. Her extraordinary versatility enabled 
her to represent with equal perfection the 
most opposite individualities, from the 
princess to the peasant girl; and so com- 
plete, so thorough was her transformation 
from one character to another, that even 
those most familiar with her personal 
appearance found it difficult to recognise 
Roxelane or La Fée Urgéle in the sprightly 
Servante Maitresse, or Ninette 4 la Cour. 
She was the first to introduce in her 
theatre the much-needed reform of ap- 
propriate stage costume; in Les Chinois 
she wore a robe strictly modelled after the 
Chinese fashion, and, when in Annette et 
Lubin the simplicity of her attire was pro- 
nounced unbecoming, she replied that she 
considered it more natural to adapt the 
dress to the character, rather than sacrifice 
the character to the dress. The popularity 
of her husband’s writings induced her 
to devote her leisure hours to dramatic 
composition, the result being a pretty 
operetta, entitled, Bastien et Bastienne; 
and one of her essays having been addressed 
to Voltaire, its reception was acknow- 
ledged as follows: “ You cannot think, 
madam, how much I am indebted to you. 
What you have sent me is full of wit and 
grace; indeed, we have now nothing left 
but the Opéra Comique to sustain the 
reputation of France. I am sorry for 
old Melpoméne, but the young Tholia of 
the Comédie Italienne far eclipses by her 
charms the ancient majesty of the queen 
of the theatre.” 

In private life, Madame Favart was 
modest, simple, and unassuming, kind- 
hearted to excess, and ever ready to aid 
to the utmost of her power those less for- 
tunate than herself; her generosity, as often 
happens, was more than once repaid by in- 
gratitude, and she incurred the reproaches 
of her friends for having succoured the 
undeserving. ‘ You are doubtless in the 
right,” she said, ‘‘ but I cannot deny myself 
the pleasure of trying to do good.” 

Early in 1772 her health, which had 
for some time been in a precarious state, 
gave way altogether, and she was com- 
pelled to relinquish all hope of ever 
resuming her professional duties. After 
several weeks of acute suffering, which 
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she bore with exemplary resignation, she 
expired on April 20th, having barely 
attained the age of forty-four years. 

Several authentic portraits of this charm- 
ing actress exist; the one most esteemed, 
engraved by Larmessin, after Carle Vanloo, 
representing her in La Chercheuse d’Esprit. 
In another by Janinet, she figures as Roxe- 
lane, in Les Trois Sultanes, engraved in 
colour; and there is a third by Chenu, after 
Garand. Perhaps the best of the smaller 
ones is a profile engraved by Flipart, after 
Cochin, underneath which are the follow- 
ing lines: 

Pour charmer la raison la gaité l’a choisie, 

L’embellit de ses agrémens ; 
Et comme autant de fleurs fit naitre des talens 
Pour en offrir un bouquet 4 Thalie. 

Favart survived his wife twenty years, 
but her loss was a death-blow to his 
literary career; he occasionally contributed 
a trifle to the theatre whose mainstay he 
had been so long, but lived chiefly in 
retirement, enjoying the society of a few 
intimate friends, of whom the most valued 
were Goldoniand Laplace. The Revolution 
deprived him of a considerable portion of 
his income, including a pension of a 
thousand livres granted to him after the 
production of his comedy, L’Anglais a 
Bordeaux; he had still, however, more 
than sufficient for his simple wants, passed 
unharmed through the stormy period of 
the Reign of Terror, and died peaceably, 
May 12th, 1792, in his house at Belleville, 
which he had occupied fer nearly -a 
quarter of a century. He was buried in 
the garden attached to it, where his 
epitaph, couched in the following terms, 
may be seen to this day: 


Sous les lilas et sous la rose, 
Le successeur d’ Anacréon 
Favart, digne fils d’ Apollon, 
En cet humble tombeau repose. 


Underneath his portrait, engraved by 
Littret after Liotard, is the subjoined 
inscription, probably by the writer of the 
one preceding : ; : 

Dans les vers de Favart on voit les fleurs écloses, 

C’est le fleuriste d’ Apollon, 
Vrai successeur d’ Anacréon 

Tl cueille des lauriers en répandant des roses. 

The dramatic works of the La Fontaine 
of the Opéra Comique, as he has been 
styled without much exaggeration, written 
by himself alone, or in partnership with 
others, consist of one hundred and ten 
pieces, composing, with few exceptions, 
the entire répertoire of the theatre up to 
1789; of these the principal are Isabelle 
et Gertrude, Les Trois Sultanes, La Fée 
Urgéle, La Fille Mal-gardée, Ninette 4 la 


Cour, and La Chercheuse d’Esprit, his 
chef-d’ceuvre, thus pleasantly alluded to 
by Crébillon : 

Il est un auteur en crédit, 

Qui dans tous les temps saura plaire ; 

Il fit ‘la chercheuse d’esprit,”’ 

Et n’en chercha pas pour la faire. 

In Les Trois Sultanes, Louis the 
Fifteenth and Madame de Pompadour 
are represented under the transparent 
disguise of Soliman and Roxelane, an 
audacious venture which, had not the 
lady been depicted in highly flattering 
colours, might have conducted the author 
to the Bastille. This comedy, shorn of its 
couplets, was subsequently appropriated by 
the Théatre Frangais, but has not been re- 
vived for many years, one of the last per- 
formers of Roxelane, if we recollect rightly; 
having been Mdlle. Emilie Leverd. 

Unlike the majority of his contem- 
poraries, he was not only esteemed but 
appreciated by his colleagues. Collé, who 
certainly did not usually err on the side of 
over-indulgence, hada warm regard for him, 
and in more than one passage of his Journal 
testifies the admiration he felt for his talent. 
**T have been,” he says, “ forty years a play- 
goer, and I do not remember to have seen 
or heard anything which has pleased me 
more than the scene between Isabelle and 
Gertrude ; it is simple, graceful, and de- 
lightfully interesting.” On another occa- 
sion, speaking of the Abbé Voisenon (a 
great admirer, by the way, of Madame 
Favart), to whom some of our hero’s pieces 
had been falsely attributed, he remarks that 
“those who persist in this opinion will, at 
least, allow that the abbé, whose acknow- 
ledged works are of such indifferent merit, 
must be a remarkably generous man to have 
expended so much wit and fancy for Favart, 
and so little for himself.” 

Any detailed examination of the writings 
of this—in his day—deservedly popular 
author would be foreign to our purpose, 
our intention having been merely to glance 
at the most salient features of his career, 
together with that of his no less accom- 
plished wife. We cannot, however, resist 
the temptation of quoting, as an agreeable 
specimen of his style, and a fitting close to 
this imperfect sketch, one couplet from 
Jeannot et Jeannette : 

Dés que je vois passer Jeannot, 

Tout aussitét je m’arréte ; 
Quoique Jeannot ne dise mot, 
Prés d’lui chacun m’parait béte. 
Quand il me r’garde, il m’interdit, 

Je deviens rouge comme un’ fraise . . . 
Apparemment que l’on rougit 





Lorsque 1’on est bien aise ! 
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WHAT DO WE KNOW OF THE 
SOUTH POLE? 

Atmost every European has heard a 
little concerning the North Pole, however 
vague may be the impression produced by 
the term. To a man who believes that 
the earth is flat—and there are such men, 
even in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century—the pole must appear rather a 
useless appendage. To men generally, the 
North Pole is that point on a globular 
earth which is always nearest the north, 
which is equidistant from all parts of the 
equator or equiroctial line, which has in it 
no east and no west, and in which six 
months’ daylight is followed by six months’ 
darkness. No one has ever seen the North 
Pole, so far as human testimony goes ; and 
therefore no one can say whether the spot 
is occupied by dry land, open sea, or 
perpetual ice. 

Bat who amongst us knows ‘even this 
much concerning the South Pole ? 

There is a South Pole certainly, forming 
the other extreme end of the axis of the 
earth, a point having the maximum of south 
latitude, and enjoying continuous day at 
the season when the North Pole is veiled 
in continuous night, and vice vers’. So 
far as is known, while the northern hemi- 
sphere has about half as much again of 
ocean and sea as of dry land, in the 
southern the proportion is more than six 
to one; in other words, continents spread 
much less extensively over the southern 
than the northern halves of the earth’s 
surface. 

The old geographers had a notion that, 
in order to balance the continents of the 
north, the southern or Antarctic Ocean 
ought to have some great continents 
likewise; and, for two hundred years or 
80, occasional Voyages were made, in the 
hope of discovering some such stretches 
of dry land. Juan Fernandez, just three 
centuries ago, reached a pleasant land 
which is now supposed to have been New 
Zealand—no continent certainly, and 
three thousand miles distant from the 
South Pole. Twenty years later, a Dutch 
whaler, under Dirk Gerritz, was driven 
by a storm so far as the high snowy 
islands, now known as the South Shet- 
lands, nearly due south of Cape Horn. 
About the beginning of the following 
century, Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, 
searching about for the supposed southern 
continent, lighted upon the comparatively 
small dots known to modern geographers 
as Pitcairn’s Island and the New Hebrides. 





Many other islands were discovered in the 
vast southern ocean, between the times of 
James the First and George the Third— 
some by mariners who were driven out of 
their intended courses, some by men who 
boldly steered south in search of anything 
new ; but the first to penetrate within or 
southward of the Antarctic Circle, with 
an avowed purpose of ascertaining whether 
land or water occupies that far-distant 
region, was the renowned Captain Cook. 
A little more than a century ago he 
started, and discovered Sandwich Land, 
but effected little towards the solution of 
the great problem. So disappointed were 
geographers at these negative results, that 
they removed from their maps the term 
Terra Australis, which had long been 
employed to denote a supposed southern 
continent. 

We come down to the present century, 
when one navigator discovered the South 
Orkneys, another Palmer’s Land, a third 
Alexander’s Land, a fourth Enderby’s 
Land and Graham's Land: all mere little 
patches in the midst of a vast ocean. One 
mariner, Weddell, reached farther south 
than any predecessor, so far as is known, 
having attained the seventy-fourth degree 
of south latitude—within about a thousand 
miles ofthe South Pole. 

When the Governments of Europe and 
America began to send out expeditions to 
those regions, there was additional proba- 
bility of valuable results being obtained. 
Louis Philippe despatched Admiral Dumont 
d’Urville in 1837, with the corvettes Astro- 
labe and Zélée; and during a series of three 
years’ voyaging many islands were dis- 
covered, as well as Louis Philippe’s Land 
and Adéle Land: the latter named after 
D’Urville’s wife. The United States 
Government, about the same time, placed 
the ships Vincennes and Peacock under 
Lieutenant Wilkes, with instructions to 
push as far south as possible, and look out 
for new lands. The Porpoise, the Sea Gull, 
and the Flying Fish, afterwards joined in 
the search; and during four years much 
ocean was explored for the first time ; but 
the valuable results were few in number. 
Wilkes claimed to have discovered an 
Arctic continent; but he afterwards found 
that it was D’Urville’s previously -dis- 
covered Adéle Land. The poor Sea Gull 
met with disaster somewhere, and was 
never more heard of. 

At length we come to the memorable 
expedition’ under Sir James Ross, more 
complete and better conducted than any 
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previously known. The British Associa- 
tion suggested it in 1838, not so much 
for the purpose of discovering new lands 
in the south, as to obtain information 
concerning the South Magnetic Pole—a 
matter of much importance to science. 
The Government, responding to the appeal, 
fitted out the Erebus and Terror, and 
placed them under James Ross, with 
Crozier as his second in command. They 
left England in 1839, and did not see 
it again for four years. They remained 
more than two months at Kerguelen’s 
Island, after passing the Cape of Good Hope, 
and experienced the value of fresh vege- 
tables under circumstances that remind us 
of the sufferings often attendant on the 
absence of such food. Ross says in his 
narrative, in reference to the Kerguelen 
cabbage, “To a crew long confined to salt 
provisions, or indeed to human beings 
under any circumstances, this is a most 
important vegetable; for it possesses all 
the essentially good qualities of its English 
namesake, while, from its containing a great 
abundance of essential oil, it never produces 
heartburn, or any of those disagreeable 
sensations which our pot-herbs are apt to 
do. . . For a hundred and thirty days our 
crews required no fresh vegetable but this, 
which for nine weeks was regularly served 
out with the salt beef .or pork, during 
which time there was no sickness on 
board.” Besides the large leaves to be 
eaten as cabbage, the root was available 
asa kind of horse-radish, and the young 
leaves or hearts as a roughish substitute 
for mustard and cress.-_ 

A curious bit of national vanity came to 
light when Ross, after prolonged scientific 
observations at Kerguelen Island, went to 
Tasmania. He found that Wilkes, having 
heard that he was coming south, had taken 
the very route which he expected Ross to 
take, as if to snatch, by forestalling him, 
' the credit of discovery. Ross was not un- 
reasonably annoyed at this, and remarked: 
“T should have expected their national pride 
would have caused them rather to have 
chosen any other path in the wide field 
before them than one thus pointed ont, if 
no higher consideration had power to pre- 
vent such an interference,” He resolved 
not to take another man’s leavings, but to 
push on into a wholly different and dis- 
tant meridian, his instructions from the 
Admiralty giving him freedom of action 
in this matter. He had his reward, for his 
discoveries were vastly more important 
than those of Wilkes. 





One little fact will tell us—wliat navi- 
gators have long known—that regions 
approaching the South Pole are much 
colder than those at an equal distance from 
the North. On the Midsummer-day of 
that hemisphere the temperature, even 
during the hottest hours, was never more 
than eight degrees above the freezing- 
point. Ross first sighted large compact 
icebergs in latitude sixty-three; and four 
degrees farther southing brought him to 
the edge of the pack, a vast field of hum- 
mock ice extending over an unknown 
number of miles. The men were supplied 
with extra warm clothing—although it was 
only a fortnight after the longest day— 
and preparations were made for dashing 
through the floe-ice and hummocks, at 
points where the more solid pack could’ 
be avoided. One observation made by 
Ross strikes us as being peculiarly valuable 
just at present. It may be remembered 
that Captain Nares recently hoped to reach 
certain land which the Americans had de- 
clared could be seen from the masthead, 
and that he found ice instead of land 
there. Let us read Sir James Ross’s 
words, written more than thirty years 
ago: “In the evening a remarkable ap- 
pearance of land was reported. During 
several hours a number of pointed: hills, 
apparently covered with snow, were seen 
assuming an appearance so calculated to 
deceive the inexperienced eye that, had we 
been prevented from proceeding farther, it 
would doubtless have been asserted, on our 
return to England, that we had discovered 
land in this position. This appearance of 
land was, however, nothing more than the 
upper part of a clond, marking by a well- 
defined but irregular line the limit to 
which vapour can ascend in these latitudes. 
Below is vapour in every degree of con- 
densation; above, the clear cold space 
which vapour can never attain. It is 
always near the margin of the ice that 
these appearances of land are most re- 
markable and most deceptive. It proved 
a useful lesson to some of our new hands, 
who would not be persuaded it was not 
land until we had actually passed over 
the place of their baseless mountains.” . 

Steering boldly but cautiously through 
huge masses of ice, and experiencing at- 
tendant fog and sunshine, they at length 
espied real land, in the shape of two mag- 
nificent ice-capped mountains, each exceed- 
ing seven thousand feet in height, with 
glaciers filling the intervening valleys. On 
dry land near these mountains, after many 
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struggles, Sir James Ross had the plea- 
sure of hoisting the British flag, at a 
distance of about thirteen hundred miles 
from the South Pole, and eighteen hundred 
due south of New Zealand. Victoria Land 
was a proper name to give to the newly- 
discovered region. Farther inland other 
magnificent ice-covered mountains could 
be seen, soaring to a height of twelve or 
fourteen thousand feet, far exceeding any- 
thing known to exist in the Arctic regions. 
When, some days after this, the ships 
reached nearly the seventy-sixth degree of 
south latitude, Ross felt pretty certain that 
no human being had ever before been so near 
the South Pole (then just about a thousand 
miles distant), and there was great re- 
joicing on board both ships. One incident 
about this period may be noticed as show- 
ing the singular turmoils to which an ice- 
laden ocean is exposed. Ross suddenly 
noticed an island where none had been 
visible two or three hours before ; it was 
about a hundred feet high, and, for ,the 
most part, free from snow. It was at the 
same time remarked that a large iceberg, 
which had been distinctly seen, had ap- 
parently disappeared. The one phenomenon 
helped to explain the other: the iceberg 
had turned completely over, and presented 
a new surface covered with earth and 
stones. So exactly was it like an island 
that it was only on landing on it that the 
truth was ascertained, corroborated by a 
rolling motion which the iceberg under- 
went for some time. How easily may 
small islands appear and disappear on 
Arctic and Antarctic maps, if inferences are 
too hastily drawn ! : 

Wonderful it was to see a raging volcano 
in such a region. A long stretch of land 
was seen to be marked by two magnificent 
mountains; one of which, an active vol- 
cano, twelve thousand feet high, received 
the name of Mount Erebus; while the 
other, an extinct volcano of somewhat less 
height, was named after the companion 
ship Terror. An unmistakable volcano 
was Erebus. On one particular afternoon, 
“Mount Erebus was observed to emit 
smoke and flame in unusual quantities, 
producing a most grand spectacle. A 
volume of dense smoke was projected ‘at 
each successive jet with great force, in a 
vertical column, to a height of between 
fifteen hundred and two thousand feet 
above the mouth of the crater; when, 
condensing first at its upper part, it des- 
cended in mist or snow and gradually 
dispersed, to be succeeded by another 





splendid exhibition of the same kind in 
about half an hour afterwards, although 
the intervals. between the eruptions were 
by no means regular. The diameter of 
the columns of smoke was between two and 
three hundred feet, as near as we could 
measure it. Whenever the smoke cleared 
away, a bright red flame that filled the 
mouth of the crater was clearly per- 
ceptible; and some of the officers believed 
they could see streams of lava pouring 
down its sides until lost beneath the snow, 
which descended from a few hundred feet 
below the crater, and projected its perpen- 
dicular icy cliff several miles into the 
ocean.” Such a magnificent combination 
of voleanic fire and endless ice probably 
never before met human eye, for Mount 
Hecla in Iceland must be far inferior to it. 

But how about the approach to the 
South Pole? When the two mighty 
mountains had been discovered, all on 
board the two ships hoped that the icy 
obstacles to further progress were such as 
they could surmount by skill, labour, and 
perseverance. This hope was not destined 
to be realised. In front of the mainland, 
to which the mountains belonged, could 
be seen, as the ships approached, a white 
line marking a perpendicular cliff of ice, 
averaging two hundred feet above the sea, 
perfectly flat and level at the top, and 
presenting no fissures whatever. This 
was a great disappointment, for the icy 
barrier directly faced them on the south, 
and there was no possibility either of 
penetrating through it or of climbing up 
upon it. Distant mountains could be seen 
over and beyond the barrier, apparently as 
far south as the seventy-ninth degree of 
south latitude, less than seven hundred 
nautical miles from the Pole; it was tan- 
talising, but had to be borne, for nothing 
but a balloon could have surmounted the 
barrier. The ships turned their prows 
eastward, following the line of this gigantic 
ice wall, and watching for an opening in it. 
Fully a hundred miles were thus traversed, 
but without finding gap or chasm. As there 
was a depth of nearly two thousand feet of 
water where the ships coasted along, Ress 
inferred thatthe greaticy barrierwas formed 
upon a ledge of rock, and that its outer edge 
was not resting on the ground. 

Ross did not winter in that remote region; 
indeed, so far as is known, no human being 
ever passed .a winter among the Antarctic 
ice. Ross spent three summers in his ex- 
ploration, while he housed his ships for the 
intervening winters, either at Tasmania, or 
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at Falkland Island. A curious matter men- 
tioned by him illustrates the meaning of 
what’s o’clock: or, rather, what deter- 
mines the longitude, which itself deter- 
mines what’s o’clock. When starting 
from Tasmania for his second summer's 
exploration, in 1841, he steered east, 
touched at New Zealand, and crossed the 
hundred and eightieth degree of longitude : 
that is, the longitude farthest removed from 
the meridian of Greenwich. It became 
necessary to lose a day in reckoning, so as 
to make the date correspond with that in 
England, on moving from east longitude 
to west. ‘‘ We had, therefore, two Thurs- 
days and two twenty-fifth days of Novem- 
ber in succession ; so that, after crossing 
the meridian, and having madethealteration 
of a day, instead of being twelve hours in 
advance, we became so much in arrear of 
the time in England, which would gradually 
diminish as we pursued our easterly course, 
until on our return we should find them in 
exact accordance.” 

The greatest point of difference between 
the Arctic and Antarctic regions lies in 
the fact that the former is dotted over 
with numerous islands, peninsulas, and 
isthmuses; whereas the latter is exposed 
to the dash of a vast and deep ocean. 
Ross experienced, from sweeping currents 
and winds, more than ever has to be borne 
by northern explorers. On one occasion, 
when he was becalmed for a few hours, 
the dead set of the ocean waves drifted the 
ships towards a range of huge icebergs, 
against which the sea broke with appalling 
violence. “ Every eye was transfixed with 
the tremendous spectacle, and destruction 
appeared inevitable.” The ships were thus 
driven on for eight hours, until within half 
a mile of the gigantic icebergs, when a 
gentle air began to stir; the ships yielded 
to the influence of the puff of wind, which 
gradually freshened intoa gale; and before 
dark, to the heartfelt satisfaction of all on 
board, the ships emerged from their peril, 
and got out into the wide ocean. 

Ross had good means of knowing how 
thoroughly Wilkes had been deceived con- 
cerning the appearance of land at a par- 
ticular spot, for he spent three days in 
searching for land which Wilkes had laid 
down ona chart; but six hundred fathoms’ 
depth of water was found, in the very centre 
of the position assigned to the land on the 
chart. Ross arrived at an opinion that the 
American commander had been deceived, 
either by ice-islands or fog-banks. 

We need not go into much further 





detail concerning this expedition; but a 
few words may be quoted to show what 
kind of weather had to be borne in the 
very middle of the Antarctic summer, 
and in no higher latitude than sixty-six 
degrees, For nine days the crews were 
alternately drifting, hauling, making fast, 
mending snapped hawsers, and making 
efforts to stem opposing currents. On 
the tenth day, during a thick fog, a gale 
came on from the north. ‘“ The sea quickly 
rose to a fearful height, breaking over the 
loftiest icebergs; we were unable any longer 
to hold our ground, but were driven into 
the heavy pack under our lee. Soon after 
midnight our ships were involved in an 
ocean of rolling fragments of ice, hard as 
floating blocks of granite, which were 
dashed against them by the waves with so 
much violence, that their masts quivered 
as if they would fall at-every successive 
blow; and the destruction of the ships 
seemed inevitable from the tremendous 
shocks they received. By backing and 
filling the sails, we endeavoured to avoid 
collision with the larger masses; but this 
was not always possible. In the early 
part of the storm the rudder of the Erebus 
was so much damaged as to be no longer 
of any use; and about the same time I 
was informed by signal that the Terror’s 
was completely destroyed, and nearly torn 
away from the stern-post. Hour passed 
away after hour without the least miti- 
gation of these awful circumstances in 
which we were placed. Indeed, there 
seemed to be but little probability of our 
ships holding together mfch longer, so 
frequent and violent were the shocks they 
sustained. The loud crashing noise of the 
straining and working of the timbers and 
decks, as she was driven against some of 
the heavier pieces, which all the activity 
and exertiors of our people could not pre- 
vent, was sufficient to fill the stontest 
heart—that was not supported by trust 
in Him who controls all events—with 
dismay.” 

Whenever the gallant commander got 
south of sixty degrees or so, then the 
battling with ice began again and again. 
He once touched, as we have said, the 
seventy-eighth parallel of latitude, and in 
all probability no human being has ever 
made @ nearer approach to the South Pole 
—less by three or four hundred miles than 
the approach which has been recently made 
to the North Pole. 

We have mentioned the names, among 
early explorers of the mysterious Southern 
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Ocean, of Juan Fernandez, Dirk Gerritz, 
Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, Captain Cook, 
Weddell, Dumont d’Urville, and Wilkes. 
We might also, if their discoveries had 
borne much fruit, notice more fully the 
expedition of Kerguelen, who discovered 
the island named after him a little more 
than a century ago; as also those of 
Smith, Powell, Palmer, and Bellingshausen, 
fifty to sixty years ago, resulting in the dis- 
covery of South Shetland, South Orkney, 
Palmer’s Land, and Alexander Land. 
Those fitted out by Messrs. Enderby, the 
liberal and energetic promoters of whale 
and seal fishing in the Southern Ocean, 
are worthy of brief record; for two 
vessels, placed by them under Captains 
Biscoe and Balleny, sailed into regions 
which led to the discovery of Enderley 
Land, Bulleny Island, and Sabrina Land. 
Nothing has been said here about terres- 
trial magnetism, magnetic meridians, &c., 
for in truth that is a great scientific subject 
in itself. But we may just remark that one 
object of Sir James Ross’s expedition was, 
if possible, to reach the South Magnetic 
Pole—a different point from the South 
Terrestrial Pole. The great icy barrier 


prevented the realisation of that hope. A 


few years afterwards Lieutenant Moore, 
in the Pagoda, set off to make magnetic 
observations in parts of the Antarctic circle 
that had not been visited ; he did so, and 
rendered great service to science, but did 
not get within fourteen hundred miles of 
the tantalising South Pole. 

The reader will remember that, two 
years ago, the astronomers of the whole 
world were greatly interested in a transit 
of Venus; correct observations of which 
would, it was believed, afford data for 
calculating the true distance of the Sun 
from Venus, from the Earth, and from all 
the other planets. It was desirable to 
make the observations at many different 
spots, widely separated both in latitude 
and in longitude; and one of the spots 
selected was Kerguelen’s Island, already 
mentioned, situated between the Cape of 
Good Hope and Australia, but farther 
south than either. Astronomers from 
England, Germany, and the United States 
landed on the island, and did good work 
there, but (and this is the reason why we 
mention the matter here) the roughness 
of the climate was a great trial to them. 
Although farther from the South Pole 
than any part of England is from the 
North Pole, the weather was nearly always 
stormy, and the temperature verging on 


the freezing-point, even in the summer of 
that hemisphere. 

Astronomers are considering of ap- 
pealing to the Southern Ocean again five 
years hence, when another transit of 
Venus will take place, and when still 
more advantage is expected to be derived 
from the use of a station as near the 
Antarctic Pole as possible. In order to 
give these hard-working astronomers fair 
play, it would be no more than right to 
send out an expedition a year or two in 
advance, to accumulate as many useful 
geographical facts as might be attainable; 
and it is just possible that, in so doing, 
Sir James Ross's seventy-eighth degree of 
latitude might be overpassed, especially as 
they might now have, what Ross had not, 
steam power wherewith to contend alike 
against calms and adverse winds. 

What we know of the South Pole, then, 
is simply this—that nobody has got within 
seven or eight hundred miles of it; that 
icy barriers are met with quite eclipsing 
anything known in the North Frigid Zone ; 
that mountains have been seen (one 
shooting forth volcanic flames) loftier 
than any discovered by our northern ex- 
plorers; that all the land is covered with 
snow at all seasons ; that no human being 
has been met with beyond fifty-six degrees 
of latitude; that no vegetable growth, 
except lichens, has been seen beyond fifty- 
eight degrees of latitude; and that no 
land quadruped is known to exist beyond 
sixty-six degrees of latitude. 





THE POOR GENTLEWOMEN OF 
ST. CLEMEN‘”S. 
IN SIX PARTS. PART I. 

“ WuHeErE do you want to be set down, 
my rosebud ? ” said the driver of the mail- 
coach to me, one cold, wet September 
evening ever sO many years ago—more 
years ago than I care to tell you. 

“Tf you please, sir, I want to be put 
down at the Endowment. My aunt is one 
of the ladies there,” I said, in answer to 
the driver, just behind whom I was sitting. 
The morning had been warm and beantiful 
when I started from home; and my father 
had taken an outside place for me, think- 
ing, doubtless, that the fine weather would 
last all day. Motives of economy might, 
perhaps, have had something to do with 
the matter as well. 

Oh! that ride on the top of the coach ! 
How it lives in my memory to this day! I 
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before, and there was a sweet, new sense 
of independence and freedom about the 
affair that had for me an unspeakable 
charm. I was old enough to know that 
there were no longer any fairies or giants 
to be met with; no knights armed cap-a- 
pie, with lance in rest; not even a dear, 
delightful brigand, with a sugar-loaf hat 
and plumes; but, for all that, this journey 
by coach had about it a flavour of romance 
and adventure that was very delightful. 

But with the setting in of the rain, 
and the coming on of evening, some of 
the romance had inevitably worn itself 
away. I was cold, wet, and weary, by 
this time, and kept on looking out for the 
distant lights of St. Clement’s, for fully an 
hour before we got there. But there we 
were at last; and presently the guard 
blew a flourish on his horn, and, next 
minute, the driver pulled up his four 
steaming horses in front of an ancient 
gateway, that loomed ghost-like through 
the darkness, and, looking down from my 
eyrie, I was aware of my aunt Marchbank’s 
standing on the wet paving-stones—a 
lantern in her hand, pattens on her feet, 
and her head muffled up in something 
black. The stalwart guard handed me 
down as though I were a box or a parcel, 
- and touched his hat for my aunt’s gra- 
tuity. Next moment the coach went flashin 
on its way, and I felt as if I had lost a 
friend. 

“Goodness gracious, child, how you 
have grown!” exclaimed my aunt as she 
took a rapid survey of me with the aid of 
the lantern. Then she gave me two hearty 
kisses and a little push. “ But, come 
along into the house, for you must be wet 
through, and be sure you wipe your feet 
well on the outside mat. 1 think your 
father might have found you an inside 
place; but he always was a man to take 
two looks at a sixpence.” 

Such was my introduction to St. 
Clement’s and the Endowment. I have 
forgotten many things in my life since 
that time, but every incident, connected 
with that first night at’ my aunt’s, is 
still as fresh in my memory as ever it 
was. 

That first visit was but the precursor of 
many others. In fact, as long as my aunt 


lived, a year never passed without my 
paying her one or two visits, sometimes 
staying with her for two months at a 
time; so that I came, at last, to know the 
place and its inmates almost as well as I 
knew my own home, and to feel that I had 


not one aunt only, but half-a-dozen to wel- 
come me as often as I chose to go there. 
St. Clement’s, in those days, was a quiet, 
dull little town of some eight or nine thou- 
sand inhabitants. It was one of those towns 
that never seem to grow any bigger. 
Judging from what I know of it, I should 
say that it must have had exactly the same 
number of inhabitants a hundred years 
ago, and that it will have exactly the same 
number a hundred years hence. Except 
when some middle-aged manufacturer or 
tradesman retired to end his days in some 
villa of his own, no new houses were ever 
built, and yet there hardly ever seemed 
to be any houses in want of tenants. I 
suppose it must have been the rule, for 
the younger members of a family to go 
out into the world, and fight for their 
bread elsewhere. Such, at least, must have 
been the case as regards the young men, 
for young men were very scarce in St. 
Clement’s—scarce, that is, if you con- 
sider that the marriageable young women 
outnumbered them by three or four to 
one. This was probably one reason why 
marriages seemed such rare events in St. 
Clement’s. Perhaps another reason was 
that those young men who did want wives 
had so many ladies to choose from that they 
could not in all cases make up their minds 
which one to select, but now and then 
brought home a bride from some neighbour- 
ing town, or else kept on shilly-shallying 
so long, that at last they grew too timid to 
make the plunge at all, and preferred to 
wither slowly into splenetic old bachelors. 
In its small way St. Clement’s might be 
termed a manufacturing town. It did 
something in carpets, and more in “ waist- 
coatings,” and could, besides, boast of two 
or three large dyeing establishments. But 
for all that there was, at the time I first 
knew it, an old-world aristocratic flavour 
about the little place. A: considerable 
number of county families of more or less 
pretension lived in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and there were at least a dozen 
offshoots or scions of such families, who 
thought it no derogation from their dignity 
to reside in the town itself. Some of these 
resident gentry kept their own carriages, 
others among them could only afford to 
hire the best sedan now and again from 
the King’s Arms, but, whether rich or 
poor, they took care never to soil their 
hands with trade of any kind. Ata time 
when railways were not, and when people 
stayed at home far more than they do 
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looked upon as a sort of common focus or 
meeting-place for all the “ good” families 
of the neighbourhood. On market-days 
the gentlemen would drive in in their 
gigs or dog-carts to meet their friends, 
talk over affairs agricultural and bucolic, 
and retail the latest news. Some of them 
_ would occasionally sit down at the farmers’ 

ordinary, but for such as preferred it, there 
was always a private luncheon laid out in 
the back parlour of the King’s Arms. On 
fine afternoons the ladies would drive in 
to do their shopping, or to call on their 
friends; and all through the winter 
months there would be sundry junketings 
among the town gentry —card- ies, 
birthday-parties, and what not, so that, 
really, we were by no means so dull as 
many people might have imagined us to 
be. 

But the quarterly assemblies were our 
greatest affairs of state and ceremony. 
They were kept very exclusive, and it was 
quite a rare thing for anyone connected 
with trade or commerce to receive an 
invitation from, the Lady Patronesses. On 
such evenings the town was alive with 
carriages, and sedans, and powdered foot- 
men, so that even we of the Endowment 
could not help feeling slightly dissipated, 
and gencrally sat up an hour later than 
usual. On one occasion I remember that 
my aunt and another lady from the Endow- 
nent, after putting on their oldest bonnets 
aud veils, stole out as far as the doors 
of the assembly rooms, and there waited 
among the crowd, in order to watch the 
ladies as they got out of their carriages 
and sedans, and crossed the strip of pave- 
ment leading to the rooms, which on such 
occasions was always covered with scarlet 
cloth. I recollect that my aunt was 
greatly perturbed lest this little escapade 
should reach the ears of Miss Whincop, 
whose notions in such matters were most 
rigid. After these grand gatherings we 
always looked out for an early copy of the 
following Saturday’s newspaper, where a 
list of the names was always given. It 
was a poor assembly at which there were 
not at least a couple of lords, with their 
wives and daughters, and half-a-dozen 
honourables and baronets. 

About half-way down the main street 
of the little town stood an ancient gateway, 
above which was placed a shield, con- 
taining the Lewthwaite arms and the 
date, 1616. Through this gateway access 
was obtained to the Endowment. What 
the Eudowment in question was, I cannot 


do better than explain in the founder's 
own words. Above the gateway, on its 
inner side, was a Latin inscription, which 
had evidently been renewed from time to 
time. One day I persuaded the master to 
turn it into English for me. He wrote 
his translation down, and here it is: 

“Glory to God in the Highest. 
Dorothy Lewthwaite’s Endowment : 

“ Being for the use and benefit of eight 
decayed gentlewomen of reputable family 
and unblemished lives, who having arrived 
at the mature age of fifty years, without 
having taken upon themselves the yoke 
and burthen of matrimony, and being 
blest with but scant measure of this world’s 
gear, may within these walls find a shelter 
and a refuge for the remnant of their 
days, and be enabled in due peace and 
quiet to prepare themselves for the life 
that is to come. 

“The year of our Lord 1616.” 

The shelter thus provided for eight 
decayed gentlewomen, as set forth in the 
words of the founder, consisted of a 
similar number of cottages. Each cottage 
contained three small rooms, all of which 
were on the ground-floor, They were 
semi-detached, each two cottages forming 
a corner of a small square, with garden- 
ground between, that was reached from 
the street through the gateway of which 
mention has been already made. Over this 
gateway the master lived, and the doors 
were supposed to be locked at a certain 
hour every night, after which no one 
could either come-in or go out with- 
out the master’s permission. But I have 
reason to know that this portion of the 
rules was but loosely carried out, while in 
case of difficulty the keys themselves could 
always be got at by putting your hand 
through the scullery window. 

The walls of these cottages were at 
least a yard in thickness, while the slates 
with which they were roofed would have de- 
fied a hurricane. They had small diamond- 
paned windows, each of which opened with 
a casement, and broad, low window-seats, 
which made a delightful lounge on summer 
evenings. The ceilings were low and the 
chimneys wide; the doors were of solid 
oak, and each of them was fastened with 
a bolt big enough for a banker’s strong- 
room. They were, in fact, the veritable 
cottages that had been built by good 
Dame Dorothy’s directions; all those 
years had they lasted, and they would 
have lasted as long again. I understand 
that, since my last visit to St. Clement’s, 
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they have been pulled down, and new 
cottages erected in their place. They are 
said to have been cold, damp, and incon- 
venient. Nobody ever complained about 
them in my hearing. I learned to love 
them very dearly, and somehow I don’t 
seem to care to visit the place that knows 
them no more. 

On entering ‘through the gateway from 
the street, you found yourself in a yard of 
considerable size, paved with small round 
stones; all the streets in St. Clement’s 
were paved with the same kind of sea-side 
pebble, and very trying they were to the 
feet of strangers accustomed to the flag- 
stones of larger towns. As already ex- 
plained, each corner of this yard was 
occupied by a pair of cottages with 
garden-ground between them, the gardens 
being divided from the central yard by a 
low wall that was overgrown with lichens 
and various coloured mosses. In the middle 
of the yard stood a pump, with a stone 
trough from which the ladies obtained their 
water. It was not a very elegant object 
to look at, but it was, at least, suggestive 
of coolness during the hot summer days; 
and the water drawn from it was the 
coldest I ever drank. At the upper end 
of the yard was a block of buildings 
crowned by a small steeple, and with a 
large sun-dial over its doorway. Here was 
the library, and here was the trustees’- 
room, used once a quarter. Under these 
was a long low-ceilinged room, where 
prayers were said by the master every 
Sunday morning and Wednesday after- 
noon. Up to within about a dozen years 
of my first visit, prayers had been said by 
the master every week-day afternoon, in 
accordance with Dame Dorothy’s instruc- 
tions, as expressed in her will. But the 
prayers were so often said to empty benches, 
especially during the winter months; and 
the ladies complained so bitterly of the 
hard seats, and the draughts, and the cold 
stone floor, and of the pains and aches 
which they contracted through going there, 
that the trustees, in the exercise of their 
powers, at length decided to commute the 
number of week-day services from six to 
one. On Sunday mornings, especially when 
the weather was bad, several of the near- 
at-hand families would come in to hear 
prayers, so that the room would be quite 
crowded. This afforded us an opportunity 
of discussing the fashions next day with 
more than usual gusto, the conclusion at 
which we always arrived being, that the 
fashions of the day were in no wise to be 
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compared, in elegance and variety, with 
those of thirty years before. 

It seems to me that never anywhere 
else have I seen such sweet old-fashioned 
gardens as those which pertained to Dame 
Dorothy’s Endowment. Beyond a few pot- 
herbs—thyme, marjoram, parsley, mari- 
golds, and such like, and a little mustard- 
and-cress, they grew scarcely anything but 
flowers. But such flowers! From April 
till September the little paved square was 
a perfect paradise of sweet smells. Those 
huge white rose-trees, those clove pinks, 
those sweet-williams, and twenty other 
fragrant darlings, can I ever forget them ?P 

Matthew Kemp was the name of the 
old gardener who used to look after these 
*‘posies,” as he called them, for the gen- 
tlewomen of the Endowment. He was 
paid by subscription—each lady con- 
tributing a share. Sometimes he came 
one day a week; sometimes, two days; 
occasionally, he got drunk, and did not 
come at all. He was a cross-grained, 
rheumatic old fellow, who could not bear 
to be interfered with. The slightest sug- 
gestion that did not emanate from himself 
served to put him out of temper for the 
whole day; and, as all the ladies stood a 
little in awe of him, he had pretty much 
his own way with the gardens. Even 
Miss Whincop, when she wanted to carry 
a point of her own, would condescend to 
conciliation in the shape of a pint of strong 
ale for the old fellow. But even bribery 
would not always answer with Matty ; for 
I once actually heard him bid Miss Whincop 
go back indoors, and not “ fash” him with 
any of her silly notions; and that, too, while 
he was holding in one hand the jug of ale 
which she had just sent out to him. Still 
there must have been a sunny corner some- 
where in the old fellow’s heart—or how else 
would it have been possible for him to grow 
such lovely flowers ? 

When I first went to the Endowment, 
and for four or five years afterwards, 
Mr. Drysdale was the master. He was 
about sixty years of age; tall, thin, and 
upright; and, as I remember him, he had a 
keen shrewd face and a very large aquiline 
nose. He dressed after a fashion that was 
becoming a little antiquated, even when I 
wasagirl. That is to say, he wore knee- 
breeches, black-silk stockings, and buckles 
in his shoes. I have no doubt that, twenty 
years previously, he had worn a queue. 
As it was, he wore an ample cravat of soft 
white muslin, such as I have seen in 
some portraits of the Prince Regent, and 
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a frilled shirt of snowy whiteness, only, 
five days out of six, the frill would 
be copiously sprinkled with snuff; but, 
then, nearly every gentleman took snuff 
in those days, and many ladies too, for 
the matter of that. When the Dowager 
Countess of Headlam drove into St. Cle- 
ment’s, she nearly always stopped at 
Jedediah Brown’s shop for a quarter of a 
pound of his best rappee. Her ladyship 
declared that it was better than any she 
could get from London. 

Mr. Drysdale was a gentleman born, 
and a winter never passed without his 
receiving, at least, one invitation to a 
quarterly assembly; so that the gentle- 
women were all rather proud of him. And 
when, one year, we read in the Chronicle 
how he had danced in the opening quadrille, 
with Lady Twyford for his vis-a-vis, you 
may be sure that we did not forget to give 
due prominence to the fact when next we 
corresponded with our friends. 

In summer, Mr. Drysdale spent most of 
his evenings with his rod and line. In 
winter, he was in great request at the 
houses of his friends as a capital whist- 
player. But, winter and summer, he always 
finished his evenings with half an hour of 
slippered ease by his own kitchen-fire— 
not his parlour-fire, if you please. There, 
slowly puffing at his long clay pipe, and 
with his tankard of warm ale at his elbow— 
“hotted ale,” it was locally called, and was 
compounded with nutmeg, ginger, a little 
moist sugar, and a bit of lemon-peel—he 
would listen with an amused smile while 
Peggy, his old housekeeper, retailed to him 
all the simple events and gossip of the day ; 
so that if Miss Whincop’s tabby were ill, or 
Miss Anstruther’s canary had refused its 
seed, the master always knew of it before 
he went to bed. : 

The duties of the master of the Endow- 
ment were not very onerous ones; neither, 
I daresay, was his salary very large ; so that 
there was no objection to Mr. Drysdale fill- 
ing up his time by acting as under-master 
of the St. Clement’s Grammar School—of 
itself an old foundation, and one that had 
been the foster-mother of several distin- 
guished scholars. 

One of the master’s most important duties 
in connection with the Endowment was 
this—on the afternoon of every fourth 
Friday he went round from cottage to 
cottage, and left with the inmate of each 
the sum of forty silver shillings in current 
coin of the realm—such being the stipend, 
as devised by the will of Dame Dorothy, 


that was to be paid to each gentlewoman 
who had become entitled to the benefits of 
her endowment. The master was always 
received in state on these important occa- 
sions, each lady wearing her best gown 
and best cap, and having a decanter of 
cowslip or ginger-wine and a dish of 
sugared biscuits on the table beside her. 
It was looked upon as a point of etiquette 
that the master should at least sip one 
glass of wine and nibble one sweet biscuit, 
while chatting for five minutes with each 
lady on any indifferent topics of the day. 
There would be no allusion, on either side, 
to such a vulgar thing as money; but 
after the master had taken his leave, 
there would be found on the table, neatly 
wrapped up in tissue paper, a tiny packet, 
the contents of which were patent to all 
concerned. 





LEARNING TO COOK WITH THE 
POOR. 
IN FIVE PARTS. PART IV. WITH A 
CHARWOMAN. 

“Do you know anything of the dish, 
melts and skirts? And do you ever have 
it?” 

“Yes; that I do. I make my dinner 
of them, now and then; and very good 
they are. I should fry them in my frying- 
pan; or put them in my little dutch-oven; 
or, maybe, I should make them into a 
stew. It’s very good, either way. And 
you pay twopence halfpenny for one; or, 
if you go to the slaughter-honse, they'll 
let you have three for sixpence.” 

“ Then it might be a good plan to send 
for a melt and a skirt at once?” 

The proposition was agreed to instantly ; 
was acted upon immediately; and a mes- 
senger despatched. Alas, there was dis- 
appointment! The butchers were melt-less, 
skirt-less ; the butchers had no chance of 
being anything but melt-less, skirt-less, all 
the day through. 

“Well, never mind,” came as conso- 
lation. “If you know what liver is, it’s 
much the same as what melts and skirts is. 
It’s a inside. And I’ve thought of another 
way to cook it, I forgot just now. Least- 
ways, to cook bullock’s melt; which costs 
fourpence. You just get herbs, and chop 
them up; then you lay your herbs on your 
melt, and you roll it round and round, and 
round and round, and you tie it. Which is 
very good baked; or very good boiled; 
or which you can fry. Either.” 





The speaker was a poor little old char- 
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woman; charred enough, poor soul, with 
nearly seventy years of toil; wrinkled 
and shaky; a widow, of course. Her 
abode was a poor little back parlour, in a 
poor little back street; a one-windowed 
little dwelling, looking on to ladders and 
clothes-lines, and hung rags and broom- 
sticks, with a dismal back-view of other 
back parlours not many arms’-lengths away. 
It was a gloomy, close, little residence ; 
with drab paper and drab paint; with 
bed occupying the most of it; with all 
of its owner’s possessions obliged to be 
enclosed in its four walls. As for her 
stove, the locus for the chemistry she was 
to perform, to make food nourishing for 
her poor old body, let Parisina say what 
she thought about it. 

“Dear me!” she cried, ‘you cannot 
cook anything there, surely! A little 
semicircular, low-set thing, like a stove 
in a modern, fashionable, little breakfast- 
room; down there within an inch or two 
of the hearth, and with not a bit of hob 
at all! What can make landlords and 
builders so thoughtless and so absurd ?” 

But the old charwoman was accustomed 
to finding things badly supplied, and badly 
planned and fitted. Nearly three-quarters 
of a century of making do, and of doing 
without, had drilled her into tolerable ex- 
pertness ; and she was quite hopeful. 

“ Well, I manage to manage,” she said, 
“and I get on. It isn’t much an old 
woman like me wants, and I contrive. 
Now yesterday, as was Sunday, I had a 
bit of bacon fried for dinner; it were half- 
a-pound; and I had two eggs. I didn’t 
need to have fried so much, only then I 
had a little bit ready for my supper, which 
my fire would have been ont at night when 
I come home. And there were some left 
for to-day, too, which I warmed up, and 
which I’ve just had, with a penn’orth of 
turnip-tops, to make a change, boiled.” 

To make a change; boiled! The be- 
ginning being half-a-pound of bacon and 
two eggs for three mcals; the end a 
penn’orth of vegetable to give the three 
variety ! 

“You were a wondering how I man- 
aged the frying-pan,” the poor old soul 
went on. “Well, I do manage. And a 
saucepan, too, for the matter of that; for 
my bit of stew, or my bit of greens, or 
my pound of potatoes. But it isn’t much 
else as I can do, I must say. For to roast, 
you can’t; to put on the gridiron to 
broil, you can’t, no way, there’s nowhere 
to rest it; and to bake, why, of course, you 








must send out to the bake’us. Ah! ”—and 
the quivering old head quivered a little 
more—“ there’s a deal more to think of in 
cooking, than how to cook it! There’s 
where you are, and where you're going, 
and what time you'll be home, and what'll 
become of your fire when you're gone! 
Now, think of Sundays. I’m bound to 
have my frying-pan to give me my dinner 
then. For I must get to my church pretty 
soon after my breakfast, to light my fires; 
and then I’ve got to put down my cushions, 
and unroll my mats, and set straight my 
hassocks, and dust my desks, and lay out 
my books—for some of my ladies is that 
partick’ler, if they don’t find their own 
books in their own seats, you don’t know! 
—and when I come in for my bit of dinrier 
between the services, my fire is out, as you 
may suppose; and I must light it, and I 
must fry, because that’s the quickest ! ” 

** Will it be too much trouble for you to 
do a little cooking now, to show how you 
manage with your grate?” suggested 
Parisina at this point. 

The wrinkled old face broke into a 
radiance of smiles. “Well to be sure!” 
was their vocal accompaniment. ‘Did 
ever anybody hear?” 

The smiles went round; but in the end 
the old lady’s were taken as acceptance, 
and a question followed: ‘Say then, 
please, what you would best like to cook P 
What haven’t you had lately, and would 
take yeur fancy ?” 

There was a Tittle coquetting, 
and a little pause. 

“‘ Shall it be a small piece of veal?” 

“Well, no,” said the old lady, encouraged 
to say exactly what she thought. ‘ And 
I'll tell you for why. I’ve got a bit of 
cold veal, here, see,” and it was displayed ; 
genuine bone-end and “scrap” as it was; 
taken out of the handy cupboard. For, 
of course, the charwoman’s pantry was 
part of her sleeping-room; of course the 
sight and the smell of her coming meal 
of veal would regale her every time she 
opened her cup-board door. “‘ It were give 
to me this morning where I do a bit of 
work, and I thought to stew it up witha 
bit of potato to-morrow for my dinner.” 

“All right. Then something else. 
Sausages P” 

This did not seem quite the thing either, 
and another suggestion was substituted. 

“Fish? But not if you don’t like, 
mind !” 

‘Well, not fish then, neither; since I may 
say it. And I'll tell you for why, again. 
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I don’t mostly have a dinner on a Satur- 
day.” —How all the poor souls’ experiences 
coincided !—“I just mostly have a bit of 
something with my tea; and last Saturday 
I had a smoked haddock; which I give 
twopence halfpenny for it; and I’ve even 
got a taste of it left now, see.” 

Application to the cupboard again, and 
a second most shrivelled “scrap” ex- 
hibited. 

“All right. Then rump-steak ? mutton- 
chop?” 

Mutton-chop was the choice, and, after 
a rapid passage to the butcher’s and back 
again, was duly produced. The smallest 
preparation was wanted for the cooking, 
then; no mystery, no elaborate para- 
phernalia. The old charwoman stooped 
down to her cupboard; fumbled a bit upon 
the floor of it; then looked up, ready. 

“T must use my big frying-pan,” was 
her sole overture or prelude. “I’ve lent 
my little ’un to one of my fellow-lodgers 
upstairs, and she ain’t done with it, I sup- 
pose, as she ain’t brought it back. You 
see,” she added, “we must lend to one 
another, poor people like us. For when 
one of us has got what another one wants, 
it would be rayther unneighbourly to re- 
fuse, wouldn’t it? Although it do git a bit 
troublesome at times, I must say.” 

The little touch brought in a sad-sweet 
recollection. Was there not once a much 
poverty-burdened Oliver Goldsmith, who 
was thus beset by fellow-lodgers, and who 
good-humouredly had to lend ? 

“You see,” proceeded the old woman, 
“you just take your chop, and put it in 
your pan; and then you jast lay your pan 
the best it'll go. It’s as easy as easy; as 
plain as plain. There now; that’s how 
you put it ; and except for a turn now and 
then, which you'll see I'll be sure to give, 
there’s nothing more. In a quarter of an 
honr, it’ll be done.” 

In a quarter of a week, one would have 
thought, looking at the small handfal of 
black coal, alight only at the side the old 
woman had put her pan, and alight there 
only in very sulky, sluggish fashion. But to 
see how the thing could be done as the thing 
was, was the point; not to perceive how 
much better it might be, if things were 
different. 

“Then you don’t put any dripping in 
your pan? Nothing for the chop to fry 
in?” 

“Tt don’t want it,” said the old lady, 
looking a little bit surprised. ‘ There's 
fat on the chop, you see; and as that melts, 





it’s plenty, and it'll do it itself. For the 
matter of that, there’ll be more than it'll 
want ; and I'll be able to pour some of it 
away.” 

“And waste it,” thought Parisina, “ to 
support the popular theory. I'll ask.” 

“And should you save that fat? Or 
wouldn’t it be of any use?” 

“Save it?” echoed the old lady. “ Why, 
in course I should!” 

Well, yes; perhaps she would; on con- 
sideration ; seeing that she. had saved that 
appetising bouche of haddock, that luscious 
bone-end of veal ! 

“And I'll tell you,” went on the old 
lady, “ what, most like, I should do with 
that fat. It’l! come to, I daresay, half a 
teacupful; and if I didn’t eat it instead 
of butter on my bread, I should put it by 
till I had some fish. That might be o’ 
Wednesday, perhaps; and then I might 
buy a plaice, I could get one for fourpence 
—for when poor people like us go to 
market, with our few halfpence in our 
pocket, it’s very different to when better- 
most folks go to shops, with their red books 
and their credit—and I should fry the 
plaice in my fat, and I should boil myself, as 
well, a pound of potatoes. Then that would 
make me a dinner; and a good dinner; 
with plenty left over for my supper, too.” 

“And would buying fish like that, and 
frying fish for yourself like that, be cheaper 
than buying it already fried, at the shops P” 

“Oh yes. For though I do often buy 
myself a penn’orth for my supper, when I 
come home from work and have got no 
fire, or may be two penn’orth, if I’m pretty 
well off, it ain’t much, after all. It’s little 
better than a taste.” 

“It’s very good, I suppose?” 

“Tt’s beautiful. And fried that nicely; 
which it’s all fried in batter; just a batter 
of flour and water. And you can get fried 
potatoes, too; a penn’orth, or as much as 
you like; and it’s all hot at eight o’clock at 
night; exactly the right time, you know.” 

And as it was exactly the right time for 
the early frizzlings of the chop fat, this 
suggested another inquiry. 

“ Do you ever make pie-crust of the fat 
you get ?” 

“Yes,” answered the old lady; “I do. 
I might get two penn’orth o’ rhubub; 
when it’s the season for rhubub; I 
were always very fond of it; and I 
should get two penn’orth of flour, and a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, and I should 
make me a nice pie. It would last me 
three or four days, too” (always in that 
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sleeping atmosphere, with odour and edi- 
bility again always in nose and mind!), 
“for I should have to pay three halfpence 
for baking it, at the bake’us ; so it wouldn’t 
be economical to make a pie that would 
only do for me for once ; because I should 
have to pay the same money, three half- 
pence, for baking that all the same.” 

True. Which might be an argument 
for the establishment of public ovens; 
unless there is wisdom enough to take it 
as an argument for compelling landlords 
of lodging-houses to give their lodgers 
suitable grates and water-apparatus. How- 
ever, to the proper questioning again. 

“Do you have stew sometimes, and 
soup ?” 

“Yes. For a change, off and on, and 
in with the rest. And I'll tell you. For 
a stew, I might get a lamb’s head, cost me 
ninepence, and a penn’orth of turnips, and 
a ha’porth of onions; and it would last 
me two days, with the next day hotted, 
and be very good. Or I might get a bit 
of a scrag of mutton, and a pound of 
potatoes, a penny; and let it boil. But it 
all comes to about the same price, when it 
really is a dinner, and not a make-shift. 
For supposing I got me a_pork-chop, 
fourpence halfpenny, as I might, and my 
potatoes, another penny, isn’t that the 
same thing as if I had my lamb’s head, as 
lasts me two days, and, with my vegetables 
to stew it, costs me tenpence halfpenny ?” 

We had no objection to make to the 
soundness of the arithmetic, and looked on 
quietly. 

“Ah!” sighed the poor old charwoman, 
heavily, as she turned her chop over, and 
the little splash of it and splatter were 
followed by a hotter hiss and frizzle, “ it 
isn’t how a old woman like me can manage, 
it’s how they gits on as is left widders 
with children! I, you know, has a half-a- 
day’s work now and then, which gives me 
either my dinner or my tea, as well as my 
bit of money; and I have my quarter of a 
pound of tea a week, at two shillings, that’s 
sixpence, and with aegg, I needn’t so often 
have a dinner, and 1 can do; but there’s 
my daughter, with her four little ones—her 
husband were a cabman, he were, and died 
o’ bronchitis. Ido often and often, and days 
and days, I do, if you like, grieve for her! 
Yes! It’s how my daughter manages ; 
and I’ll tell you some of it. She’ll boil a 
pound o’ rice, twopence; and she’ll have a 
penn’orth of treacle to sweeten. And it'll 
do very well for’em, poor dears! And 
then she’ll make a suety pudding, with 
currants in it, that does just as nicely. 





She’ll make that of a pound of flour, two- 
pence farthing; two-penn’orth of currants; 
and a penn’orth of mutton suet. And 
such as that’s their dinner, over and over 
again, often!” 

‘Not meat every day then ?”’ 

“No,” with more sighs, and the head 
shaken. “No. Those days she do have 
meat, which is mostly Sundays, she’ll 
have a pound of pickled pork, maybe, 
tenpence, with two penn’orth o’ vegetables, 
and a little currant pudding I told you of, 
just as before. Then that’s a treat, that 
is; and though there’s five of ’em, my 
daughter and her four, and a pound of 
meat can’t be said to be very much, they 
think a deal of it, and consider they’ve 
done fine.” 

“Ts there any other dinner you can just 
remember ? ” 

“Yes. There’s a half-a-pound of bacon 
and a half-a-pound of liver, tenpence the 
two; which my daughter will fry, with 
two pounds of potatoes, and make go as 
far as she can. And then there’s beef 
sausages. She'll get a pound of those, 
sixpence, and two penn’orth of potatoes, 
which you can get, three pounds for two- 
pence, I ought to say, in those streets 
round about where she has to live, because 
it’s her parish; and in that sort of way she 
pulls through. And then of course there’s 
always bread to make up, on every day; and 
bread’s cheap enough, just now, luckily. 
Besides, they allow her so much bread, along 
of her bit of money from the parish every 
week; so it isn’t often she’s short of that.” 

Now this was the lowest-priced dietary 
of which particulars had yet been obtained. 
The average cost of the dinners met with 
that really were dinners (usually eaten on 
Sundays) had hitherto been about five- 
pence; but this poor widow’s best feed, 
of ten pennyworth of meat, two penny- 
worth of potatoes, and a pudding, divided 
amongst herself and her four children, 
barely reached threepence halfpenny, 
whilst her second-best feed, of six penny- 
worth of meat, and two pennyworth of 
vegetables, came to a little less than seven 
farthings, and her ordinary diet of rice or 
suet pudding amounted to not even so 
much asa penny. Was it not enough to 
make the charwoman sigh, and to make 
her sighs have distinct and powerful 
echoing P Could a woman fed on such 
rations keep up at working power? And 
could her children fight the fight with 
London fogs, with insufficient clothes, 
with upward growth, with fever? Surely 
there could be but one road out of it, 
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whilst human blood ought to have a 
certain composition, and human bone and 
muscle exist according to certain laws. 

“ Ah!” went the charwoman, in perfect 
tune to these reflections, “my daughter's 
only got three of them now, just for a bit; 
for that youngest, poor dear, that blessed 
heart! he got out to the parapet from the 
window, he did—for it’s up in the attic my 
daughter has to live—and he fell right off, 
thirty feet, on to a ledge, and bounded into 
the road; and he’s a-lying now in the 
hospital, a perfect merricle, with the top 
of his head as soft as dough, with ice on 
it, and his nuss so kind to him—she gives 
him sugar on his bread-and-butter—and he 
like a lamb! And not three years old yet, 
the blessed heart, nor nearly !” 

Well, then, what a great good mercy it 
is that hospitals are! What a further 
mercy it is that hospitals must be a 
delicious haven, and illness an entire 
treat, Parisina was quick to see. The 
delight of fair linen, of clean skin, of 
tended hair; the delight of swept apart- 
ments, of walls unencumbered with 
packets, boxes, baskets, bundles, with 
hooks and litter, nails and shelves; the 
delight, too, of wide windows; of a sweep 
of sky to be seen from them; of quiet 
attendance, of fit food, of a fit portion of 
it, of the power to lie still in repose. The 
cloud to this was the knowledge that it 
was only a pause; that there must be a 
return to the whirling machinery of life ; 
since flesh would heal, since fever would 
abate, since convalescence would come, and 
the small, poor home with all its discom- 
forts must be moved into again! 

At the moment, Parisina was recalled 
from the digression into the dingy confines 
of the old charwoman’s small back parlour, 
for the old lady gave out her supposition 
that the chop was done. 

“ There,” she said, lifting up the hissing 
frying-pan from the small fire, and putting 
the chop out of it on to a plate, “I think 
now that as many as please can look at 
that, and can look at it as long as they 
please, and can only say as it’s done 
beautiful. Just see.” 

It looked thoroughly good, undoubtedly. 
It was an evident certificate as to the power 
of the frying-pan; and an evident series of 
reasons why the poor have perpetual re- 
course to it. The fire that had turned this 
piece of meat from its red and waxy raw- 
ness into its tempting edibility, was so poor 
and feeble that it could not possibly have 
done its work by broiling on the top, 
or, by toasting, in the front. Few eco- 





nomies are economic on all sides around; 
and if the use of the frying-pan has the 
small drawback of a little waste of the 
food itself, are the poor to be blamed 
because they set their eyes on the great 
gain by less consumption of fuel, and the 
less consumption of time ? 

“Now, you see,” said the old lady, 
finishing up her work, “I pour off my fat, 
just as | said; and see, it does about half 
fill my teacup, just as I thought.” 

Yes. And then a word was said in 
praise of her forethought for having 
heated a plate. 

““ Why, of course,” she answered. “ It’s 
easy enough, ain’t it, to lay a plate in the 
fender? Turn the back up, and you keep 
its face clean ; and even if you don’t, why 
you can wipe it with a duster? Them as 
has ovens can do it the right way; them 
as haven’t must do the best they can. And, 
of course, whilst your meat’s cooking, your 
putes getting ready, too; and there you 
are!” 

The old lady was left then to the solace 
of the chop she had cooked; and left some- 
what abruptly, so that she might eat it 
whilst it was hot; and it is perhaps un- 
necessary to say that the moment she had 
been left there came some comments. 

“Dear me!” these were—the com- 
mentator requiring no further indication— 
“T cannot help contrasting this poor old 
soul with another. They have only two 
points of resemblance, either: the fact 
that they are both solitary old women 
in lodgings, the fact that they are both 
under the necessity of eating dinners. Ah, 
but dinners are such a heavy trouble to 
the one who is not the one we have just 
seen! She cannot pay for good cooking, 
poor gentlewoman, of gentle manners, of 
refined tastes, of pinched means! She 
cannot cook for herself; she cannot learn 
to cook; for could she have splashes 
and sloppings upon the neat carpet and 
elegancies of her drawing-room parlour ? 
Could she chop, and strain, and stew, and 
pound, and grate, and soak, and simmer, 
without a cupboard of appliances, a 
roomful of litter, a heartful of dismay, a 
whole world of inconsistency and boule- 
versement to |tho polish and decorum of 
her ringed fingers and silver hair? For all 
that, every day ought to have its dinner; 
and, poor lady! every day she looks for 
hers. Yet, though it was in her bond that 
her landlady should do her cooking for 
her, her landlady can beg for indulgence, 
because it’s ‘wash,’ because it’s ‘ baby,’ 
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escapes. The poor lady goes out; and 
she visits first one confectioner and then 
another—thinking, possibly, to light upon a 
better flavour—and she will eat a sausage- 
roll, or a pork-pie, or a visionary sandwich, 
or a jam-tart, or a Bath bun; or, if rain 
locks her up at home, she will be content 
with potted meats, spread upon bread ; 
with potted lobster; with eggs, which she 
ean boil for herself; with tins of mock- 
turtle soup, a shilling a tin, lasting twice ; 
with tins of curried chicken, two and three- 
pence, that last thrice or more. Now is 
not this another branch of food for the 
people that would bear seeing into, and 
that requires reform ? ” 

Parisina was absurd. But though Pari- 
sina was told so—the fact, from first to 
last, being dinned into her an amazing 
number of times—she seemed incapable of 
taking the truth in. 


WHAT HE COST HER. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 


AUTHOR‘OF *‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” ‘‘ AT HER MERCY,” 
** HALVES,” &¢. 


— 
CHAPTER XXVII. ELLA DOES NOT ENJOY HBR 
NEWSPAPER. 


Tr there were no men in the world, it is 
my belief that women would keep house 
very differently. They think more of 
being warm and well-dressed themselves 
than of their dinners being so, and, indeed, 
care little or nothing for eating and drink- 
ing. Many of them—though this is not 
so universal a fault as some wicked men 
aver—are downright stingy, and have a 
natural yearning for saving and cheese- 
paring ; and when a female friend comes 
to visit them, will preface their system of 
economy by the treacherous observation, 
“Well, my dear, I know nothing will 
please you better than my making no 
stranger of you;”’ and thereupon they put 
her on short rations. Ella had none of 
these notions of retrenchment about her 
—which are horrible when not dictated 
by necessity—but yet she fell at once into 
a different way of living, now that Gracie 
and she were alone, from that she had 
practised with her husband. Their meals 
were less protracted, but on the other hand 
were very seldom punctual’; they drank 
little or no wine, but were very extrava- 
gant in candlelight, for they would sit up 
talking in one another’s roous till all was 
blue—or almost so—that is, till the small 
hours of the morning. Ella would have 
taken her to the theatre every night had 














circumstances admitted of it, but of course 
Gracie had no desire for amusement at 
present; so they talked together all the 
more. It is but fair to add that they did 
something else. For three hours every day 
Gracie pursued her studies, with the object 
of fitting herself for that educational calling 
she had in view; and as for Ella, she was 
an omnivorous reader. 

“There is one great advantage, Gracie, 
in my husband’s absence,” said she gaily, 
as they sat down to their first morn- 
ing’s meal together, “ that we shall have 
the newspaper to ourselves at breakfast ; 
otherwise I never get a sight of it till he 
is off to the City. I daresay the commis- 
sary hides himself behind the broad sheet 
of The Times just in the same way, so that 
you never get a word out of him.” 

“* Papa doesn’t take in any newspaper,” 
said Gracie; “he finds them all in the 
mess-anteroom, you know.” 

“T shouldn’t like that at all. I should feel 
lost without my newspaper. You must read 
all the tid-bits out to me while I make your 
tea, if you please.” 

‘“‘But what do you call the tid-bits P” 
inquired Gracie, taking up the paper in 
obedience to her friend’s directions. 

“Well, I think I like the accidents and 
offences best,” returned Ella, gravely; 
“especially the offences; not the police 
reports exactly, though they are very in- 
teresting, in their way; I am not a bit 
ashamed of saying I like the police 
reports.” 

“Oh, Ella!” 

“My dear, it’s all nonsense; a person of 
intelligence, as I flatter myself I am, may 
read of anything that happens. I can 
imagine harm being done to the mind by 
bad fiction ; but to shut one’s eyes to facts 
that go on under one’s nose, is, in my 
opinion, weakness.” ; 

“Bat are not some of the facts quite 
horrible, Ella ? ” 

“Of course they are; and those are the 
most delightful. Nobody wants a ship to 
be wrecked, of course ; but if it is wrecked 
everybody goes down to the seaside to see 
it. Similarly I disapprove as much as you 
do, I hope, of murders ; but when they have 
occurred why should I not get my little 
enjoyment out of them? I absolutely dote 
on murders. Come, I believe you have 
found one now, and are gloating over it 
all to yourself, you selfish thing.” 

** No, indeed, I have not,” said Gracie 
hurriedly, and, unseen by Ella, changing 
the direction of her eyes to another part 
of the sheet. 
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is it that seems to interest you so?” 

“<The Queen and the princesses walked 
out this morning on the slopes,’” read 
Gracie, aloud. 

“ Well, that’s not my notion of a tid-bit, 
Gracie,” laughed Ella; “ but pray go on. 
What dress did the Princess Mary wear at 
the Groves’ ball last night? I beg to say I 
was asked to that myself, but the claims 
of friendship intervened.” 

“Oh, I am sosorry, Ella; I should have 
been quite content to be left alone.” 

“ My dear, I didn’t ‘care twopence,’ as 
my father-in-law says, about the ball, 
especially as dear Cecil could not have 
accompanied me.” 

“Have you heard from your husband 
this morning P” 

“No, nor did I expect to do so. He is 
rather naughty about writing at all times, 
and it was only just possible—if it was 
even that—that he could have written 
from Wellborough by the evening post; 
he did not arrive there until quite late. 
It is a long way off, you know.” 

“Yes! and the line is not direct. He 
had to change at Pullham, had he not, and 
then at Middleton, to get on to the branch 
line ?” 

““Why, you are Bradshaw personified, 
Gracie.” 

“No, you told me about Middleton your- 
self, and as to Pullham, that is in the paper. 
Now don’t be frightened, darling, because 
there is nothing the matter; your husband 
is quite safe; but there has been an acci- 
dent at Pullham.” 

“ An accident!” Ella’s face had become 
a picture of horror; it was certain that all 
kinds of facts were by no means welcome 
to her. 

“How do you know my husband is 
safe?” cried she—“ that he is not 
killed ? ” 

“Because nobody is killed, Ella; and 
the names of all the injured are mentioned. 
There is nothing very shocking in the 
account; you can read it for yourself, 
darling.” 

“No, no, not I,” answered Ella, with a 
shudder. “You are quite sure all the 
names are mentioned; there is nobody 
‘unknown’ to whom the most dreadful 
thing of all always happens ?” 

“No, there is nothing of the kind. All 
the passengers, with the exception of those 
named in the list, it says, were sent on to 
Middleton by the next train.” 

“Thank Heaven,” said Ella fervently. 
“Now, tell me all about it. Not in the 





“Well, what are you reading? What | 





newspaper words—it always exaggerates 
things so horribly—but in your own.” 

“Well, it seems the forty minutes past 
eleven train from London x 

“The very train he went by,” murmured 
Ella; “yes, go on.” 

“ Well, that arrived at Pallham in good 
time, and proceeded on its way; but the 
train for Middleton was kept waiting there 
for a certain up train. It had to cross the 
main line it seems———” 

“How horrible!” cried Ella, wringing 
her hands; “it was cut in two.” 

“No, it wasn’t that. After waiting a 
long while, the station-master telegraphed 
to the next station to stop the up train, 
while he sent the branch train down the 
line to the point of junction which was 
some little distance off.” 

“ Ah! I see,” cried Ella, like one who is 
suffering an intense physical pain, “and the 
message never arrived ; so the trains met.” 

“No, darling, that wasn’t it. The up 
train was stopped till the branch train 
started, after which the former was re- 
leased by another telegram, and came on. 
There was plenty of time for the smaller 
train to have got across out of harm’s 
way, but the pointsman at the junction 
made a fatal mistake, and turned it on to 
the main up line; and, before it could be 
stopped, the up train ran into it.” 

‘ ‘“* How very, very dreadful!” shuddered 
lla. 

“Yet it was not quite so bad as you 
would think, for the line was fortunately 
a straight one, and the engineman of the 
up train saw what was about to happen, 
and slackened speed. However, there were 
a great many casualties—broken bones and 
contused faces—but nothing worse; and 
all the passengers that are not in this long 
list escaped, it says, ‘ unhurt.’ ” 

“ But why did not Cecil telegraph to me 
that he was unhurt?” 

“Well, my darling, that may not have 
occurred to him. When we are all safe 
ourselves it does not strike us that others 
may have their fears for us. You will, 
doubtless, hear by this evening’s post.” 

“T shall telegraph at once to Well- 
borough, to make sure,” said Elia. 

This was done at once, before breakfast 
was proceeded with; for which, indeed, the 
poor hostess had quite lost her appetite. 
She had gained courage, however, by this 
time, to peruse the account of the catas- 
trophe herself. 

“ What a brave fellow that must have 








been, Gracie, who jumped with his young 
wife out of the train!” 
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“Yes; it must take a good deal of 
courage to do that; the poor girl could 
not have done it by herself, no doubt. 
But I think he might have contrived to 
fall undermost. As it was, you see, she 
got her arm broken, while he escaped 
scot-free.” 

“He did his best, Gracie, you may be 
certain.” 

“Yes, indeed. I was only joking, in 
hopes to keep up your spirits, darling; 
but I think she must have loved him very 
much, to consent to jump with him from 
the carriage while it was in motion.” 

“T should jump with Cecil from the 
Monument, if he told me it was the best 
thing to be done,” said Ella. 

“ Ah, that’s what comes of marriage, I 
suppose! For my part, I think I should 
exercise my own discretion; or, at all 
events, see how it went with him before 
I followed his example.” 

“*T wonder how long it will take?” said 
Ella thoughtfully. 

“What? To reach the ground from 
the top of the Monument ? ” 

“No, no; for that telegraph to get to 
Cecil.” 

“Well, he may not be there, you know— 
I mean, at his place of business—when the 
message comes.” 

‘But where can he be else, Gracie ? ” 

“Well, I don’t know; there may be a 
thousand things that prevent a telegram 
reaching him immediately.” 

In the days to come, Ella often thought 
of these attempts of Gracie’s to preserve 
her from anxiety and disappointment from 
the very first. But, alas! not the most 
loving care can avert the arm of Fate. 
Poor Ella could “settle down” to no oc- 
cupation that morning; but flitted, like a 
ghost, from room to room—but all were 
rooms that looked towards the street. And 
yet when, about noon, the telegraph-boy 
knocked at the door, she waited for the 
missive to be brought up to her, and 
trembled with apprehensions of she knew 
not what, and which only love can suggest. 

“Why, Gracie, there are two tele- 
grams!” ; 

She opened one, and uttered a shrill cry 
of delight. 

“Cecil is all safe!” said she. 
am so thankful! ” 

“T never had any fears, my darling; 
but what does he say P ” 

“*T am all right, though there was 


“Oh! I 








an accident to the train at Pullham. Fall 
particulars by post to-day.’ ” 

“Ts not that just what I said, Ella? He 
had forgotten the news would be in the 
paper this morning, and did not think it 
worth while to telegraph.” ' 

“ Bat there is the other message, not 
from Cecil at all, but from the manager of 
the house at Wellborough. ‘I opened 
your telegram, thinking it might require 
an immediate reply. Mr. Cecil has not yet 
arrived, but will do so, hesends word, this 
afternoon. There was an accident to the 
train, which delayed him, but he is un- 
hurt.’ Why, what can this mean? Cecil 
telegraphs from Wellborough.” 

“Yes, my dear—but if you look at the 
date, you will probably find it a few minutes 
later. He must have arrived just after the 
manager had sent off his despatch.” 

“No; they are both dated Friday, of 
course, but Cecil’s telegram was despatched 
a few minutes earlier than the other.” 

** Let me look at it, Ella. Ah, I see; the 
office this came from is at Middleton. He 
sent word from there, you see, both to you 
and the manager.” 

“‘ But what business had he at Middleton 
to-day? The paper says that all the 
passengers that were unhurt were sent on 
yesterday, by next train.” 

“Well, you will hear all that to-morrow 
morning, darling,” said Gracie, laughing. 
“The main point is that your husband is 
none the worse for the collision, and with 
that I do think you should be content.” 

“ But he must have received some serious 
hurt, Gracie,” persisted Ella. ‘“ He is not 
one to be stopped by a trifle. If it had 
been a mere shaking, he would still have 
been taken on; for that could have done 
him no harm.” 

“Very likely, my dear, it might even 
have done him ‘ good,’”’ laughed Gracie ; 
“*Before taken to be well shaken’ is a 
recommendation of the faculty. But I 
think I know your husband well enough to 
understand that the delay and discomfort 
at Pullham Station were not at all to his 
taste. He probably drove into the town, 
and slept at an hotel.” 

“Then why did he not telegraph from 
Pallham, instead of Middleton?” 

“Nay, my dear Ella, you have now 
‘tracked suggestion to her inmost cell,’ so 
far as I am concerned. To-morrow 
morning all will be clear as daylight, and 
in the meantime there is nothing to fear.” 
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